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Some new national parks.......... 
With so many interesting places to go to sight- 
seers will have no time left to visit other coun- 
tries after they “see America first.” 


Head covering reveals much....... 
People are judged by the hats they wear. 


Determining soil needs........... ; 
Examination of corn plants during latter part 
of growing season indicates specific-needs of 
this vegetable for proper growth. 


A few wrong pictures........ 
Fingers crossed; Moon or sun?; yr gutel 
grind; Two bad hands; Some money maker; 
Golf tragedy; Something to kick about; Con- 
flicting shadows. 


Some Martha Washington recipes... 
One of George’s favorite dishes: “Take stale 
white bread & slyce it & steep it in white wine 
all night;” etc. 


Does Wall street juggle figures?... 
Harvard professor says small investor is not 
treated fairly and that the federal trade com- 
mission has power to make corporations “come 
across” with genuine information. 


Who was Beau Brummel?......... 
Man of charming manners went through 
$150,000 fortune like water through a sieve. 


President holds camp reception... . 
Farm leaders, industrialists, politicians and 
others brave the White Pine Camp mosqui- 
toes to tell the president what they are think- 
ing about. 


Golf bugs increasing steadily..... : 
Some go so far as to say that the “Scotch de- 
light” has supplanted baseball as our national 
game. Almost half a million dollars was 
spent in this pastime last year. 


Key to the Gate of Romance....... 


A short story by David Bruce Fitzgerald, com- 
plete in this issue. 
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Pork should be cooked well.... 


Trichinosis is caused by trichinae parasites 
which may be destroyed by proper cooking. 


Legend of Arch Rock............ ‘ 


There an Indian maiden wept so long that her 
tears washed an arch in solid rock. 


Swimming the English channel.... 
It takes more than physical prowess to per- 
form feats like this. 


Gems from innocent exchanges... 
A little bit of harmless fun at the expense of 
our contemporaries. 


Increasing the potato yield........ 
How losses due to blank spaces in the field 
may be partly made up. 


Lincoln relics go to public......... 
Government got hold of a fine collection of 


the martyred, president's relics when it paid 
Osborn H. Oldroyd $50,000 for them. 


Stories taken from life............ 
A “Jersey devil” dog; One way to make wife 
stop talking; Got glass in eye once too often; 
Up in the air for love. 


Cross-word puzzles for puzzle bugs. 
Oddities of European traffic........ 


Travel editor finds that the pedestrian is treat- 
ed with as much consideration by motorists 
“over there’ as he is in the good old U.S... 


Pity the one-arm driver..... ae na 


Just because a man has a sweetie is no reason 
he should endanger pedestrians’ lives more 
than they already are. 


Killing buffalo for “sport’......... 
Once there were 20,000,000 buffaloes in this 


country. Now you could count them on a 


broken toy adding machine. 
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“You need to keep your eyes open around 
here.” 

“What for?” 

“Because people would think you were 
crazy if you went about with them shut.” 


Would-Be-Suicide—Don’t rescue me. I 
want to die. 

Swimmer—Well, you’ll have to postpone 
that; I want a life-saving medal. 


“I’m very pleased, Mrs. Robinson,” said 
the minister, “to see you so regular in your 
place on the Sabbath day.” 

“Deed, sir,” replied the good lady, “I’m 
glad to come, for it’s not every day I get 
such a comfortable seat and so little to 
think about.” 





Grandma—lIt says here that young women 
are abandoning all restrictions. Now, mind, 
don’t let me catch you goin’ without yours, 
Ethel !—-Collier’s. 


“So Mrs. Gabbins has been admitted to the 
bar. Now she’s a lawyer, I suppose she’s 
satisfied.” 

“No, she’s not. She won't be satisfied 
until she’s a judge, so she can have the 
last word.” 


Sharp—Do you play the piano by ear or 
note? 

Flat—I get it down and play it by brute 
strength. 


Botanist—I’ve just discovered a newplant. 

His Wife—Call it Qtzphomx. 

Botanist—Why ? 

His Wife—Because it fits perfectly in this 
cross-word puzzle I’m inventing. 


Auto Tourist—I clearly had the right of 
way when this man ran into me, and yet 
you say I was to blame. 

Local Cop—You certainly was. 

Autoist—Why? 

Local Cop—Because his father is mayor, 
his brother is chief of police, and I go with 
his sister. 


“Mandy, what foh is you goin’ inter dat 
beauty parlor?” 

“Go “long, Big Boy, an’ lemme ‘lone. Ah 
is goin’ ter get me.a permanent straight.” 


Detective—Your suspicions against your 
cashier are unjust. He lives quietly, sim- 
ply and decently. 

Merchant—But allow me to tell you, sir, 
he cannot possibly live decently with the 
salary I pay him. 


Mr. Nubbs—Will my boy learn to drink 
at your school? 

Professor—Sorry, sir—but we can hardly 
find enough for the faculty. 


Little Tommy—Father, you bought sister 
a piano; you must buy me a bicycle. 

Pap—What for? 

Little Tommy—So I can go out riding 
when she is practicing. 


Physics Student (to prostrate professor 
who has stumbled over a stone)—Did you 
fall? 

Professor—How utterly imbecilic! Of 
course not! My body possessing motion 
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produced an impact with a stationary solid 
substance, which by the law of inertia re- 
sisted the force applied to it and destroyed 
my equilibrium. So not being able to defy 
or break the law of gravitation, I succumbed 
to the imevitable and assumed this hori- 
zontal position. 


“Do you act towards your wife as you did 
before you married her?” 

“Exactly. I remember how I used to act 
when I first fell in love with her. I used to 
lean over the fence in front of her house 
and gaze at her shadow on the curtain, 
afraid to goin. And I act just the same way 
now When I get home late.” 


Teacher—Where do we find mangoes? 
Pupil—Where woman goes. 


“That’s as fine a spring bed as I ever slept 
on. How did you manage to get it so cheap?” 
“Well, you see, I bought it in the fall.” 


She—My, what a wicked parrot! It must 
have been kept on board a ship. 
Dealer—No, lady; in a garage. 


“When the elevator fell with you I sup- 
pose all your sins flashed before your eyes.” 
“Well, not all—we only dropped five sto- 


Oldboy—Darling, I would die for you. 
Miss Bright—Then you may name the day. 
Oldboy—For our wedding? 

Miss B.—No, for your funeral, 





Mr. Binks (very much henpecked), to 
servant—Mary, I overheard your mistress 
say that she was going to Slopton to visit 
her mother over Sunday. Do you happen 
to know whether I’m going with her?— 
London Humorist. 


Boy—Hey, mister, gimme a nickel to go 
on the merry-go-round? 

Unsteady One—Save money, boy—hic— 
and climb up here—hic—on my shoulders. 


Asker—My girl has very sore feet. What 
would you suggest? 

-Teller—Rubber heels: 

Asker—What with? 


Johnnie—Daddy, can we go fishing now? 

Daddy—But we have no boat, sonny. 

Johnnie—Yes, we have, Daddy. I just 
heard mother tell the iceman that it was 
some smack he gave her. 


He—I always kiss the stamps on your 
letters, because I know that your lips have 
touched them. 

She—Oh, dear! and to think that I damp- 
en them on Fido’s nose. 


The politician had heen leaning heavily 
upon the old fence talking to the farmer. 
He was full of phrases like “entangling alli- 
ances” and “foreign influences,” and begged 
support for his particular party. 

“Well, Pll tell you,” said the farmer. “I’m 
not worried about the alliances, and the 
only foreign things I would like to get rid 
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of are these pesky Canadian thistles and 
Hessian flies. If your party can do that. 
I’m for it strong.” 


Tom—The most useful present I got was 
a three-tube set. 

Dick—Radio, eh? 

Tom—No; toothpaste, shaving-cream and 
hair-slicker. 





Boy Selling Honey (sticking head inside 
open front door)—Honey! 

Agitated Feminine Voice—Sh-h-h! My 
husband’s home! 


A Virginia Negro says that he doesn’t hit 
his wife any more since he got fined in 
police court. “No, sah, from now on when 
dat wife zasperates me, I’se gwine kick her 
good—den she can’t show it to de judge.” 


Mrs. Youngbride—Jack, those banks are 
frauds. Didn’t you tell me that they would 
lend money on notes? 

Husband—Certainly, dear. 

Mrs. Youngbride—Well, they won’t. | 
took those lovely ones you wrote to me be- 
fore we were married, and the cashier read 
them and laughed, but he wouldn’t let ime 
have a cent on them. 


George—What do you drink? 
Edward—lI often wonder. 


“Mother, wouldn’t it be nice if you had 
the toothache instead of sister?” 

“Why do you think it would be nice?” 

“Because you can take your teeth out and 
sister can’t.” 


An old Hebrew was dying. His family 
gathered at his bedside and asked him to 
tell them the names of the people who owed 
him money. This he did, naming, one by 
one, about a dozen debtors. 

“Now, father”’—the son bent over him— 
“tell us the names of the people to whom 
you owe money.” 

“They should die and tell you,” replied 
the old man. 


“So you are trying to get married again?” 
said the friend. “What’s the idea?” 

“I want to be vindicated,” declared the 
man whose wife had divorced him. 
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Mother—You silly boy! There you've 
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gone and fallen in the mud with your new 
suit on. 

Boy—I didn’t have time to take it of. 
—Paris Rire. 

As a steamer was leaving the harbor of 
Athens an inquisitive old lady approached 
the captain and pointing to the distant hi!!s 


inquired: “What is that white stuff on the 
hills, captain?” 

“That is snow, madam,” replied the cap 
tain. 

“Well,” remarked the lady, “I thought s° 
myself, but a gentleman has just tcld me ! 
was Greece.” 


He—Thinking of me, dear? 


She—Was I laughing? Oh, I’m so sor’) ! 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


SOME NEW NATIONAL PARKS 


fhree hours from the national ‘capi- 
tal—as the Ford travels—is the Shenan- 
doali national park, a new link in the 
federal parks system. The last congress 
session authorized its creation along 
with the Great Smoky Mountains park 
in North Carolina. These are the only 
national parks in the East, if we except 
the 5000-acre Lafayette tract on Mt. 
Desert island, Me., and some historic 
spots administered 


the public domain. The heretofore lone 
Eastern park, on Mt. Desert island, was 
given to Uncle Sam. The reason that 
the United States does not buy up pri- 
vate property for park purposes is 
plainly evident. There would be dan- 
ger of more “pork barrel” legislation 
than we now have. 


The idea of establishing a park in the 
Blue Ridge was indorsed by both Secre- 
tary of the Interior Work and National 





by the war depart- 
ment. The Great 
Smoky reservation 
will ultimately en- 
compass 700,000 
acres in the moun- 
tains of that name 
in western North 
Carolina. The 
Shenandoah park, 
in the Blue Ridge 





mountains of Vir- 
ginia will have 
about 520,000 acres, 
The two recent ad- 
ditions to the na- 
tional park family 
will only be ex- 
ceeded in size by 
four other nation- 
al parks in the 
continental Unit- 


ed States—Yellow- 
stone park, Gla- 


awaiting them in the national parks 
which they own. The parks are theirs 
just as much as their own homes. Amer- 
ican citizens will appreciate their coun- 
try better for visiting them, and our 
friends from foreign lands will not only 
enjoy our superb scenery but will find 
no better opportunity to know the 
American people.” 


Mr. Mather points out that the parks 
are so varied as to present every type 
of scenery. Yel- 
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lowstone and Yo- 
semite parks, rivals 
for “the most pop- 
ular park,” each 
entertain over 80,- 
000 visitors a year. 

Both the Shen- 
andoah and Smoky 
Mountain tractsin- 
clude some of the 
finest mountain 
scenery in Amer- 
ica. Within their 
boundaries are te 
be found some of 
the finest stands of 
timber and some 
of the most beau- 
tiful waterfalls, 
peaks and canyons 
in the East. What 
is lacking in size is 
more than made 
up in grace and 


cier, Yosemite and beauty. 

Grand Canyon. In the Shenan- 
Mt. Olympus In A vista of sloping foothills opens before Panorama, an appropriately named resort on top of doah tract “Old 
Washington,which the Blue Ridge, near Luray, Va., and included in the new Shenandoah national park area. Stony Man” rises 
has over 600,000 above the land- 


acres, is a national monument adminis- 
tered by the department of agricul- 
ture. 

Still another federal park is proposed 


for the East. It would include Mam- 
moth cave in Kentucky. Residents of 
that state are endeavoring to buy the 
necessary 20,000 acres of land there and 
Present them to the government so that 


the area may legally be designated a 
tional reservation. In addition to 


Mammoth eave, which has been explor- 
ed through various routes for a total 
distance of 150 miles with the end of its 
hain winding passageways not yet in 
sight, caverns in the locality include 
Great Onyx cave, Colossal cavern, Great 
Crysial cave, Hidden River cave, Cave 


of the Diamond Dome and Cedar Sink 


B Cave 


The reason that there are not more of 
these recreational areas in the East is 
because citizens seem reluctant to con- 
tribute the acreage and money required 
fo niake the parks possible. Contrary 
'o a popular idea, the United States does 
hot buy the land on which it establishes 
National parks. The Western parks 
Were created out of land set aside from 





Park Director Mather. They inspected 
the region and pronounced it ideal for 
the purpose. It is within easy auto and 
train distance for more people than any 
other national park. 

Assurance of $2,500,000 to develop the 
park was necessary before congress 
would O. K. the project. Virginia, the 
District of Columbia and Maryland, be- 
ing the most vitally concerned, guaran- 
teed half that amount. The rest has been 
subscribed by those interested. De- 
velopment of the park is expected -to 
bring thousands of dollars to near-by 
towns and cities from the tourists who 
are certain to visit this new play- 
ground of America. 


Thousands of people have already 
been attracted to the region in its un- 
developed state. Director of National 
Parks Mather predicted that all the na- 
tional parks will attract 2,000,000 peo- 
ple this year as against 1,700,000 in 1925. 
The addition of the Shenandoah and 
Great Smoky parks will boom the gen- 
eral popularity of the national parks, 
he thinks. In urging people to patronize 
their parks, Mr. Mather says: “Amer- 
ican people have a hearty welcome 


scape just as high as El Capitan does in 
the- Yosemite. The scenery is marvel- 
ous. From the crest of the Blue Ridge 
one can see far and wide over the coun- 
tryside 2000 to 3000 ‘feet below. 

Both parks have cliffs that challenge 
the mountain climber, trails to lure the 
hiker, and, ultimately, bridle paths to 
test horsemanship. The many streams 
abound with fish that Izaak Waltons 
may try their luck with. The parks will 
be stocked with friendly wild animals, 
flowers etc. so that some day the East 
can boast of wonderful out-of-door mu- 
seums of the flora and fauna of America. 
Being so close to populous areas, these 
parks are expected to attract tourists in 
winter as well as in summer. 


The Shenandoah region has the ad- 
vantage of being rich in historic inter- 
est. Lying atop the Blue Ridge that acts 
as the eastern wall for the beautiful 
Shenandoah valley, the park area ex- 
tends from a point just south of Front 
Royal, Va., 66 miles to Afton, east of 
Stanton. It varies in width from eight 
to 18 miles. It is within a short dis- 


tance of Luray, Endless, Shenandoah 
and other famous limestone caverns. 
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that abound along the route of the fa- 
mous Shenandoah pike. The Shenan- 
doah park is reached by good roads. The 
Jefferson highway, a hard-surface road 
which runs between Staunton and 
Charlottesville, touches the park, as 


‘does the Winchester-Culpepper high- 


way. From Winchester the park can 
be reached over the route of Gen. Sheri- 
dan’s famous ride and the fine Shenan- 
doah pike, turning left at New Market 
and going by way of Luray. In fact, 
this pike communicates with the park 
at several points between Staunton and 
Winchester. From Washington the park 
will soon be in close touch by good 
roads via Warrenton. Richmond and 
Fredericksburg offer other approaches. 
By 1928 it is expected that park roads 
providing a circular tour of the region 
will be available to motorists. Camps 
will be established at vantage points. 
Soon intercommunicating roads will 
give quick access to any connecting 
highway. Thus the park will give op- 
portunity for vacation sport and recrea- 
tion to 40,000,000 people in the East. 
Moral—See America first! 





RIPLEY WORRIES WALL STREET 


Prof. William Ripley of Harvard, vol- 
unteer champion of the small investor, 
has launched another attack on cor- 
poration methods. Our March 13th 
issue last referred to his crusade against 
the practice of big corporations selling 
majority stock with non-voting privileges 
and putting control in the hands of the 
minority—holders of preferred stock. 
Wall street seemed quite alarmed and 
changed its policy in listing certain 
stocks. 

Now Prof. Ripley attacks corpora- 
tions for giving “inadequate and mis- 
leading” information in their financial 
statements. He thinks there should be 
“more light” on corporation activities 
and earnings and that the investor 
should rave some way to check up. His 
latest charge also apparently hit home 
because there was a sharp reaction in 
the stock of corporations that he men- 
tioned by name. 


He points out that many corporations 
never give enough information in their 
reports to let their*stockholders (their 
real owners) know just where they 
stand or what they have. They conceal 
facts that might help their competitors, 
but at the same time they are hiding 
them from those who have invested 
their money in their stocks. If they are 
dishonest such concealment enables 
them to swindle the public. Prof. Rip- 
ley holds that incorporation is a privi- 
lege, in which a private body receives 
“the enjoyment of immortality, of suc- 
cession, of impersonality, and, greatest 
boon of all, of limited liability.” Such 
grants in European countries are regu- 
larly safeguarded, and adequate infor- 
mation in corporation reports is re- 
quired by law. A regular audit by in- 
dependent accountants is provided for, 
at the corporation’s expense. The es- 
sentials of an adequate statement, ac- 
cording to the professor, are two—the 
balance sheet and the income account. 
The latter, the-“more significant,” is the 
one most often omitted. He charges 
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a number of prominent corporations 
with having long been guilty of such 
omissions. 

No action by congress, no new laws 
are needed, declares Prof. Ripley. The 
remedy, he says, “lies inert in the hol- 
low of the executive hand.” This is Sec. 
6 of the Federal Trade Commission law 
of 1914 which enables the commission 
to require both annual and special re- 


ports in such forms as it might pre- 


scribe. 

But President Coolidge does not 
think so. He says the matter is up to 
the states that do the incorporating. 
However, supporters of the Ripley view 
assert that state affairs are so dictated 
by powerful local interests that there is 
no assurance that stockholders are pro- 
tected. 

The question, complicated as it may 
be, is important to the public because 
there has been a great development in 
popular ownership of corporations since 
the war. For instance, General Motors 
has 56,000 shareholders, while the U. S. 
Steel corporation has 179,000. These 
two, by the way, are praised by Prof. 
Ripley for their “frank” statements. 

Most of the 20,000,000 security-holders 
in this country are small investors, 
being limited anywhere from $100 to 
$1000. More than 200,000 corporations 
depend on stock and bond sales for 
revenue. So, if we believe Prof. Ripley, 
the standard financial statement is so 
much “applesauce” to the average in- 
vestor and the big, bad corporations 
juggle figures to give any impression 
they please. 


TAX CUT HINGES ON DEBT 


Rep. Madden, chairman of the house 
appropriations committee, hinted that 
retirement of the $20,000,000,000 nation- 
al debt can be stretched over a longer 
period of years to meet the demand for 
a new tax cut. The plan has been agi- 
tated before, even with promise of a 
Republican-Democratic coalition in con- 
gress, but Mr. Coolidge and Secretary 
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Half Dome in Yosemite national park, as 

viewed from a point below Stoneman bridge 

on the Merced river. Yosemite is now an 
all-year-round attraction to tourists. 
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of the Treasury Mellon are opposed. The 
administration passes the buck to Ey- 
rope; it says’ further tax reduction can- 
not be considered until all debts are re- 
funded. 

Mr. Madden’s report that payments of 
interest on debts now enrich our treas- 
ury to the extent of $150,000,000 a year 
invited veiled suggestion that the next 
congress could afford to slash $300,000, 
000 to $400,000,000 from the taxpayers’ 
burden. Mr. Madden predicts that goy- 
ernment expenditures for 1928 wil] be 
$250,000,000 under 1927. The next bud- 
get has been pared to a little over 
$3,000,000,000. Secretary Mellon wants 
the Liberty bonds paid off as quickly as 
possible. About $2,500,000,000 in third 
loan bonds mature in 1928. 


TELLING THE PRESIDENT 

Before quitting White Pine Camp, 
President Coolidge invited farm leaders, 
industrialists, politicians and others to 
call and air their views on business and 
other conditions. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine was 
one of those who told the chief execu- 
tive that the farmer demands help. 
While expressing ignorance of an actual 
“farm revolt” in the West, Secretary 
Jardine said he was aware of a move- 
ment to revise the tariff so as to give 
agriculture greater benefits. Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover averred that all in- 
dustries are enjoying prosperity with 
the single exception of agriculture. 


“Business is excellent,” declared 
Owen D. Young, prominent because of 
his work on the American reparations 
commission. He backed Secretary Hoov- 
er’s plea for development of waterways 
and power. Senator Capper of Kansas 
confirmed report that farmers will ask 
higher duties on agricultural imports. 
He personally declared in favor of the 
price-fixing provision in the McNary- 
Haugen bill defeated at the last session. 
Though calling the administration’s ag- 
ricultural policy “somewhat disappoint- 
ing,” Senator Capper thinks the presi- 
dent and his party as popular as ever. 





‘The price-fixing idea is a “vicious cir- 


cle,” according to Julius Rosenwald, 
former president of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. He finds the nation prosperous and 
the president “stronger than ever with 
the people.” 

Full employment and the absence of 
labor troubles indicates an active indus- 
try and a prosperous country, said Pres- 
ident Green of the Federation of Labor. 
He declared the only weak spots in the 
industrial situation are the troubles !2 
the textile plants in New Jersey and 
New England and conditions in the coal 
fields. Louis Liggett, head of a chain 
of drug stores, also assured the pres! 
dent that the country is prosperous. 


“All the railroads need is to be let! 
alone,” asserted Matthew Brush, rail- 
road official. He thinks the consolica- 
tion decree of the government can best 
be realized by congress and the inter- 
state commerce commission adopting 4 
“hands off” policy. He thinks the gov- 
ernment should get out of the shipp'"s 
business as soon as possible. 

James A. Flaherty, head of the 
Knights of Columbus, told President 
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Coolidge the Catholic side of the Mexi- 
can religious dispute and pleaded that 
W.shington use its “good offices” under 
international law to ameliorate condi- 
tions in Mexico. A suggestion that the 
government preserve historical films 
was made by Will Hays, movie czar. The 
chief executive is said to have approved 
the general idea. The new national 
archives building may house the collec- 
tion. ‘Rep. Wood of Indiana urged 
transfer of 34 independent bureaus at 
Washington to the control of federal 
departments for the sake of economy. 


LESS FISH IN GREAT LAKES 


Pollution of waters that flow into the 
Great Lakes is rapidly killing off the 
fish, the bureau of fisheries warns. The 
fact that in a vast section of the lake 
region there is no closed season for fish- 
ing adds to the problem. Dr. Walter 
Koelz of the bureau proposes interna- 
tional control of the Great Lakes fish- 
eries as a possible solution. He points 
out that extermination of the sturgeon 
in all of the lakes is imminent, as well 
as extermination of the bluefin in Lake 
Superior, the blackfin in Lake Michigan 
and the bloater in Lake Ontario. The 
while fish, so abundant half a century 
ago, is now getting scarce. Dr. Koelz 
deplores commercial and sport fishing 
during spawning time. 


LINCOLN RELICS TO PUBLIC 


When the government presented Os- 
born H. Oldroyd with a check for $50,- 
(00 it evinced appreciation of a life-time 
work by Mr. Oldroyd and, what is more 
important from the public viewpoint, 
marked acquisition by the United States 
of one of the most famous*collections of 
Lincoln relics in existence. For 66 
years Mr. Oldroyd has devoted his time 
and money to assembling all sorts of 
articles associated with the famous Civil 








war president. He kept them on view 
in the modest house in Washington 
wh Lincoln died. This building 
stands directly across the street from 
Ford’s theater where Lincoln was fa- 


tally shot by John Wilkes Booth. The 
old theater is now used as a govern- 
ent storehouse. 

lhe last session of congress author- 
ized purchase of the Oldroyd collection. 
lt spelled success for Mr. Oldroyd’s 
long struggle to have Uncle Sam take 
over his work. Previous efforts had been 
disappointing but he went ahead with 
his plans confident that some day poli- 
licians on “the hill” would harken to 
patriotic sentiment and insure perpetu- 
ily of this unique Lincoln museum. 

Mr. Oldroyd will now move out of the 
Lincoln house and a government care- 
laker will be placed in charge. Pend- 
Ing future disposition, the collection 
c open to the public as heretofore. 
thers has been some talk of removing 
the rclies to a new building but Mr. Old- 
Ss opposed. “Persons entering this 
C ” he says “breathe thé atmosphere 
of Lincoln.” 

idea of collecting Lincoln relics 
curred to Mr. Oldroyd while he 
ielping his father run a newsstand 

native town, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
in was then campaigning for the 
Presidency. Mr, Oldroyd was inspired 
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by a biography of the rail-splitter writ- 


ten by William Dean Howells. “I de- 
cided then and there that Lincoln was 
destined to be a great man,” he explains. 

After serving in the Civil war Mr. Old- 
royd, as steward of various Ohio insti- 
tutions, found time to build up his col- 
lection. Mrs. Oldroyd was a native of 
Springfield, Ill, Lincoln’s home town, 
and in 1873 Mr. and Mrs. Oldroyd moved 


The noted Oldroyd collection of Lincoln 
relics is exhibited in a house across the street 
from Ford’s theater, Washington, where Lin- 


coln was shot. A tablet reads: “Abraham 
Lincoln died in .this house, 22 minutes past 
seven a. m., April 15, 1865.” 


there and started picking up stray 
pieces of furniture left about when Lin- 
coln broke up housekeeping to move to 
Washington. The late Robert Todd Lin- 
coln, son of the martyred president, 
aided by renting Mr. Oldroyd the Lin- 
coln home in Springfield to house the 
collection. In 1893 the collection was 
moved to Washington where it has since 
attracted thousands of capital sightseers 
each year. Mr. Oldroyd charged an ad- 
mission fee which he used to purchase 
additional mementos. When Henry Ford, 
himself a collector of antiques, offered 
$50,000 for the Lincoln collection Mr. 
Oldroyd gave the government oppor- 
tunity to purchase the relics at the same 
figure. 


AND THEY CALL IT **SPORT’’ 


On Antelope island, a rocky isle in the 
southern part of the Great Salt lake, the 
last herd of truly wild buffalo in the 
United States roams about in absolute 
freedom. These are the very animals 
that appeared in the screen spectacle, 
“The Covered Wagon.” It is now 
planned to slaughter these inoffensive 
creatures to furnish certain noted Amer- 
ican hunters with a “thrill.” The great 
kill is planned for November. If car- 
ried out it will probably be the last 
hunt of its kind this country will ever 
see. It is intended to save only a few 
of the animals for breeding purposes. 

The herd, numbering 350 of the shag- 
gy creatures is owned by A. H. Leonard 














of Ft. Pierre, S. Dak. He intended mov- 
ing-the animals to his ranch, it is said, 
but found them too troublesome to 
bother with. As a result, sportsmen 
have been invited to satisfy their crav- 
ing by shooting the buffaloes. The hunt- 
ers will be furnished horses and will be 
allowed to ride at will over the 33,000- 
acre island. However, according to 
present arrangements, they will be re- 
stricted to long shots. They will not be 
allowed to ride close up to a buffalo to 
insure quick death. It requires con- 
siderable skill to even hit one of these 
animals from a running horse. Because 
the 20-mile island is very rocky the 
handicap in this modern buffalo hunt is 
a considerable one. In fact, plans for 
the wholesale slaughter have received 
so much publicity that many people are 
protesting. 

The buffalo, once king of the western 
ranges, is almost extinct. The Indians 
uSed to kill these animals for food but 
when the white man came there was 
killing for the fun of it. It is estimated 
that at one time there were 20,000,000 
buffaloes in the United States. Actual 
count in 1899 showed less than a thou- 
sand. Today most of our few remaining 
specimens are in cages. 





TOM TAGGART VS. EDNA FERBER 


Edna Ferber, author, made the mis- 
take of using the name “Tom Taggart” 
for a fictitious character in her new 
novel, “The Show Boat.” She also made 
the mistake of linking this name with 
gambling at West Baden, Ind. Now Tom 
Taggart happens to be the name of In- 
diana’s Democratic political boss. When 
he threatened to sue Doubleday, Page 
and.Co., publishers, for $100,000 dam- 
ages the latter “gladly” agreed to delete 
his name from future editions of the 
novel. However, about 135,000 copies 
have already been sold. Former Sena- 
tor Taggart disclaims any connection 
with the company of the same name 
which is interested in West Baden and 
French Lick, Indiana health resorts. 


CHICAGO’S CURFEW LAW 


At the request of clubwomen and on 
recommendation of the police, the city 
fathers at Chicago adopted a new ordi- 
nance which bars unescorted girls un- 
der 18 years of age from the streets 
after midnight. 

“We will now place the blame where 
it belongs—on the parents,” said Chief of 
Police Collins. He explained that when 
a girl is picked up on the streets after 
midnight her parents would be warned, 
but if she was picked up a second time 
the parents would be arrested for con- 
tributing to her delinquency. Telephone 
girls and other girls engaged in legiti- 
mate night work were provided with 
exemption cards. 

Not only that, but Chicago adopted a 
curfew law for all children under 16 in 
which they are barred from the public 
parks after 10 p.m. The highway police 
of Cook county, in which Chicago is lo- 
cated, thought so highly of the innova- 
tion that they, too, adopted a curfew 
law to keep all children off the public 
highways after 11 p. m. 

As a result, many “petting parties” 
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are said to have been broken up and the 
parents of many juveniles have been ad- 
vised of the waywardness of sons and 
daughters. Chicago and €ook county 
seem determined to break up the in- 
creasing number of crimes against 
women, 

Enforcement of the curfew law has 
not been without its humor, due to 
woman’s natural aversion to giving her 
right age. Some grandmothers with 
bobbed heads have felt complimented 
by being stopped by policemen. Be- 
cause of the prevailing styles it is often 
puzzling, especially at night, for officers 
to distinguish between girls and ma- 
ture women. Several married women 
were picked up as “children.” The 
only admission they would make was 
that they were in their “twenties.” 


CALIFORNIA PRIMARY 


The primary in the Golden State was 
a complicated affair. Though his anti- 
world court candidate for senator was 
defeated, Senator Johnson’s Republican 
candidate for governor was successful. 
On the other hand, McAdoo saw one of 
his proteges nominated by the Demo- 
crats for senator but another of his can- 
didates lost the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion. However, a Democratic victory in 
California in November is unlikely. 

Though colleagues, Senators Johnson 
and Shortridge are at odds because of 
the former’s success in blocking con- 
firmation of Judge McCamant, one of the 
men who turned against Johnson at the 
Republican convention in Chicago. 

Senator Shortridge’s renomination is 
favorable to Coolidge. He defeated for- 
mer Judge Robert Clarke, indorsed by 
Johnson and anti-world court. Rep. 
Lineberger, also anti-court and indorsed 
by the Antisaloon League, ran third on 
the G. O. P. senatorial list. 

The Democratic results indicate con- 
tinuance of the McAdoo-Smith feud. 
John B. Elliott, indorsed by McAdoo, de- 
feated Isadore Dockweiler, “Al” Smith 
supporter. Elliott charged Dockweiler 
with trafficking with Tammany in an 
effort to swing the West to Smith. Mrs. 
McAdoo, daughter of President Wilson, 
campaigned for Elliott. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, son of the late “Common- 
er,” and former Senator Phelan sup- 
ported Dockweiler. 

Lieut.-Gov. Young, who won the Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination over 
Gov. Richardson, is a protege of Sena- 
tor Johnson. The Democratic guberna- 
torial nomination for governor was won 
by Justus Wardell who defeated Carl 
Johnson, dry anti-Tammany candidate 
indorsed by McAdoo. 

Mrs. Florence Kahn, wet, won the Re- 
publican congressional nomination in 
her district, defeating a field of candi- 
dates including one woman. 








REPORT ON S-51 TRAGEDY 


Both the steamship City of Rome and 
the Submarine S-51 were to blame in 
the sinking of the latter in September, 
1925, with a loss of 33 lives, declares the 
federal steamboat inspection service. 
Officers of both were held negligent. 
The licenses of Capt. Diehl and Third 
Mate Dreyer of the City of Rome were 
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suspended for nine months. According 
to investigators, similar action would 
have been taken against the submarine’s 
officers had they lived and had they 
been subject to such jurisdiction. The 
submarine’s red light was declared faul- 
ty. The submarine, it is also said, made 
no effort to get out of the steamship’s 
path, On the other hand, the report as- 
serts that the steamship made no effort 
to avoid the collision. The wrecked 
submarine was recently raised and tow- 
ed to the Brooklyn navy yard. 


News Notes 


Strike Riot. Nine persons were in- 
jured in a clash between state police 
and striking operatives of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co. textile mills at Manville, R. 
I. Tear gas was used against the strik- 
ers. The militia was called out to pre- 
serve order. Later Gov. Pothier settled 
the strike. 

















No Pulitzer Air Races. The National 
Aeronautic Association has called off 
the Pulitzer races scheduled for this 
year. Lack of entrants was said t6 be 
the reason. The event had been held 
annually since 1920. 


Putting on Weight. The agriculture 
department is investigating complaint 
that some Michigan fish dealers are put- 
ting lead in fish for the market so that 
they will weigh more. New York 
housewives object. 

W. C. T. U. Protests. Press reports 
that William Corcoran, American consul 
at Boulogne, gave a wine party to 
Gertrude Ederle in honor of her feat of 
swimming the English channel caused 
the Douglas county, Nebr., W. C. T. U. 
to lodge a protest with the state depart- 
ment. 


New Alcohol Mixture. Chemists of 
the federal prohibition unit have de- 
veloped a new method of rendering in- 
dustrial alcohol unfit for human con- 
sumption without endangering life. A 
certain oil makes the liquor disagree- 
able in odor and taste. The formula 
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Among the many statues at the sesquicen- 

tennial exposition at Philadelphia is this 

memorial to steel. It is a tribute to the men 

who built up that great industry. The 
sculptor is Frank Vittor. 
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~was changed because of complaints that 

many people had been killed by a for. 
mer method of “doctoring.” 

Skyrocket Brings Fine. Clyde Rob- 
erts climbed laboriously up the peak of 
Mount Si, near Snoqualmie, Wash., and 
announced achievement of his object 
by firing a skyrocket. When he climbed 
down fire rangers fined him $25 for im. 
periling the forests. 

Nurses Can Bob. The navy depart- 
ment has lifted its ban on bobbed hair 
and short skirts for navy nurses. [yp 
recognition of “the changing styles,” jj 
now allows skirts to be raised from sey- 
en to 10 inches. However, “fancy slip- 
pers and openwork stockings” are taboo, 


Chinese Object. When a movie com- 
pany insisted on taking pictures of na- 
tives in Los Angeles’s Chinatown wear- 
ing ancient costumes the younger Chi- 
nese protested that they were being 
“caricatured” and ran the cameramen 
out of the district. 


Not So High. The University of Penn- 
sylvania had planned to augment its 
buildings with a “Cathedral of Learn- 
ing” 52 stories high. However, the 
plans were revised and the tower will 
now be limited to 33 stories. 

Army Admits Dogs. Though most 
army outfits keep pets, these anima!s 
are not recognized in the service regu- 
lations unless it is that provision which 
requires them to be shot when they be- 
come too numerous at a fort or other 
post. But now the. war department of- 
ficially admits mascots if they can be 
used for special work such as pulling 
sleds etc. 

Synonyms for Waiters. If your order 
is delayed in a restaurant just yell “Serv- 
ice,” or “Steward,” or “Orderman,” or 
“Cardman” or “Server.” Any of these 
terms are preferable to “waiter” or 
“garcon,” according to the Restaurant 
Owners Association which is trying to 
discourage use .f the two last named. 

What, Again? E. H. Sothern, actor, 
announced that he had persuaded his 
wife, known to the stage as Julia Mar- 
lowe, to quit the stage. This is about 
her fifth “retirement.” 





Indiana’s “Tear Crop.” Indiana has 
supplanted New York as the chief on- 
ion-producing state, the department of 
agriculture reports. Of the national 16- 
000,000-bushel crop anticipated, [ndi- 
ana is expected to furnish 3,200,(00 
bushels and New York 2,600,000. 


Lynchings Increase. Twenty-three 
lynchings have occurred so far this year 
in comparison with 18 for the entire 
1925. Three white men are among the 
victims this year. 

To Probe Insane Hospital. Conditions 
at St. Elizabeth’s hospital for the insane, 
a government institution near Washins- 
ton, caused Secretary of the Interior 
Work to appoint five heads of other 
asylums to conduct an inquiry. Ever 
since a District of Columbia commis 
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sioner was forced to resign because of 
his business connections with the in- 
mates, local federal courts have been 
swamped with cases in which it is 
charged that ex-service men were com- 
mitted to the hospital without going 
through the usual procedure. 


Odd Exports. During the last fiscal 
year the United States sent to Europe 
81,300,000 worth of false teeth, $2,000,- 
00) worth of corsets, and $1,500,000 
worth of cosmetics. On the other hand 
we exported $2,000,000 worth of smok- 
ing articles, $2,500,000 worth of canned 
lobster, $1,000,000 worth of golf balls 
and nearly that value in citronella. 


Will Too Brief. “Everything I own in 
the world, real and personal property, 
to my wife,” was the will scrawled in a 
memorandum book by the late Police 
Capt. Brogan of Elizabeth, N. J. The 
surrogate’s court ruled it out because 
the officer omitted the words “I give.” 





German Mines Off Coast. Coast guard 
patrol boats destroyed two German 
mines a fishing smack discovered float- 
ing off the New Jersey coast. The en- 
gines of destruction probably drifted 
across the ocean from the war-time 
North sea mine-fields, 


New Auto Record. L. B. Miller drove 
a Wills-St. Claire roadster from San 
Francisco to New York in 83 hours and 
12 minutes. The previous cross-coun- 
try auto record was 86 hours and 20 
minutes, made in a Studebaker. 


Railroad Arbitration. The railroads 
and labor unions signed an agreement 
at New York to arbitrate the demand 
for increased pay for.conductors, brake- 
men and switchmen on lines east of 
Chicago and north f the Ohio river. 


We Haven’t Noticed It! The average 
motor gasoline sold this year is of a 
higher grade than that sold in 1925, ac- 
cording to a survey made by chemists of 
the bureau of mines. 


“Ma” Ferguson Lenient. During the 
20 months that “Ma” Ferguson has been 


governor of Texas she has given execu- 
tive clemency to over 2300 prisoners. 
She commuted seven death sentences 


and gave respite in eight others. 


Quick Plane Trips. In rushing gan- 
grene antitoxin from Chicago to St. 
Louis, Charles Nelson, air mail flyer, 
covered the distance of 284 miles in two 
hours and 10 minutes. Lieut. George 
Cuddy, naval aviator, flew from Phila- 
delphia to Washington, 137 miles, in 
32 minutes, which is also a record. 


Stanfield to Run. Though defeated in 
the Oregon primary for the Republican 
homination, Senator Stanfield says he 
Will be an independent candidate in 
the November election. He charges that 
Circulation of his alleged indorsement 
by the Ku Klux Klan ruined his candi- 
dacy in the primary. 


In the Swim. The English channel 
Sv has its echo on this side of the 
\tlontic. W. €. Jackson of Flomaton, 
Ala, swam 92 miles down the Escam- 
bio river in nine hours and 33 minutes. 
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However, he was greatly aided by a six- 
mile-an-hour current. Lillian Gannon’s 
record for swimming from Craighill 
lighthouse to Bay Shore, Md., was brok- 
en by 12-year-old Grace Warner who 
covered the three miles in 90 minutes. 
And now, after 50 years of effort, Mrs. 
Mary Cleary, 68-year-old Washington 


grandmother, proudly announces that 
she has learned to swim. 


Refuses Million. Mrs. Charlotte Mill- 
mine of New York, widow of Charles 
Millmine, declined $1,000,000 that was 
willed her. It has been divided among 
her children. 


“Dorothy Dix” Rose. Dorothy Dix’s 
“Advice to the Lovelorn” column ap- 
pears in many papers. Dorothy Dix is 
really Mrs. E. H. Gilmer of New Or- 
leans. The Society of American Flofists 
has just named a new variety of rose 
for her. The flower was christened by 
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A guest at White Pine Camp, where the presi- 
dent spent his vacation, was Mrs. Elmira 
Goodhue, mother of Mrs. Coolidge, who lives 
in the Coolidge home at Northampton, Mass. 
Here she is shown with Mrs. Coolidge. 








Maj. Patric O’Keele of Boston, one of 
the many who claim to have invented 
the slogan, “Say it with Flowers,” which 
has meant millions to florists. 


Elihu Root Mediator. Former Sec- 
retary of State Elihu Root will head the 
tribunal which will hear the dispute 
between the bricklayers and plasterers 
that has tied up millions of dollars 
worth of building construction. 





Ford Hemp Farm. And now Henry 
Ford is going to raise his own hemp. 
He will use a 2000-acre tract near South 
Charleston, Ohio, for the purpose. It 
adjoins his Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
railroad. 





Radio Trust Charged. Charges made 
in the last congress that a monopoly 
exists in the radio industry <-2 being 
investigated by the federal trade com- 
mission. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., ti 2 Radio Corporation 
of America, the General Electric Co., 
the Western Electric Co. and the West- 
inghouse Electric Co. are implicated. 


Airman Dies. Lieut. Cyrus Bettis, army 
aviator who crashed into a mountain 
near Bellefonte, Pa., during a fog, died 
at Walter Reed hospital from his in- 
juries. Lost for two days, he managed 
to crawl through a forest for help de- 


spite a broken leg and fractured jaw. 
The crew of the plane that rushed him 
to Washington did not carry parachutes 
because they agreed not to desert Bettis 
in case of an accident. Bettis held sev- 
eral speed records and won the Pulitzer 
air trophy in 1925. 

Labor Head Ousted: President Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers demanded 
the resignation of Frank Farrington, 
president of the Illinois district and 
prominent in labor circles, on the 
ground that Farrington was drawing a 
$25,000 a year salary from a coal com- 
pany. Farrington’s resignation was not 
forthcoming so the district board for- 
mally deposed him. 


— 


Bread and Water Rafion Upheld. 
When Thomas Nelson and Ray Carson 
were found guilty of a liquor law viola- 
tion at Lincoln, Nebr., they were sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail, 40 of which 
was to be on a bread and water ration. 
The men appealed on the ground that 
the sentence violated the constitution 
in that it was “cruel and unusual.” But 
the state supreme court confirmed the 
sentence. They will be placed on bread 
and water for the first 20 days and the 
last 20 days. 


Shark Expedition. To test the feasi- 
bility of establishing a new industry, 
the yacht “Advance” sailed from Nor- 
folk to the Cape Verde islands to hunt 
for sharks. Louis Crossett of Washing- 
ton and David Milton and Edward Dun- 
ham of New York are financing and 
managing the expedition. The depart- 
ment of commerce says every part of 
the shark is valuable. 

New Archery Champion. Stanley 
Spencer of San Pedro, Cal., defeated 
Dr. Paul Crouch in the 46th annual 
archery championship match at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. Miss Dorothy Smith won the 
woman’s championship for the sixth 
time. 





Flag in Schoolbooks. Kansas wants 
its schoolchildren to know exactly how 
many stripes and stars the American 
flag has. Because many of the schools 
are too poor to buy flags it has ordered 
full-page pictures of Old Glory in the 
front of 1,000,000 textbooks to be pub- 
lished at the state printing plant. The 
same idea is being advanced in other 
states by the American Legion. 





NEW LAMP BURNS 94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S. Government and 35 leading universi- 
ties and found to be superior to 10 ordinary 
oil lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up, is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, A. E. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 day’s FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Write him to- 
day for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month.—Advertisement. 
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Oddities of European Traffic 


Our travel editor writes from Europe 
that one thing which impresses him 
very much over there is the sight of all 
traffic moving to the left. In the United 
States, of course, traffic keeps to the 
right. 

“The left-hand rule seems very odd to 
the American who is used to exactly the 
opposite,” comments our observer. He 
explains that the custom 
Was in vogue in Europe 
long before the New 
World thought of regulat- 
ing traffic. Canada copied 
the European system but 
in 1922 British Columbia 
abandoned the left rule 
and adopted the American 
“keep-to-the-right” sys- 
tem. With this change all 
of Canada save a few 
eastern territories have 
been won over to the 
American plan. The change 
was made necessary be- 
cause increasing traffic 
across the border brought 
many accidents, due to 
the conflicting systems. 


European traffic regula- One of the most scenic 


work havoc to the heavy car. Our edi- 
tor talked with several manufacturers 
and owners of small cars and they 
seemed to feel that the frequent efforts 
to introduce that type of machine in 
America will never prove successful be- 
cause conditions in America are differ- 
ent from those in Europe. However, 
Europe is so populous that the cities 
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methods in New York, Philadelphia 
Boston, Paris and Berlin and adopted 
what they think are the best features of 
each. Control on London’s 2500 miles 
of streets is in the hands of a traffic ad- 
visory committee. Like all old cities 
London has very narrow streets. Con- 
gestion is so great that traffic had been 
slowed down. But the new idea, bor. 
rowed from America, is to speed it up. 

Today all vehicles stopping for any 
length of time on a main thoroughfare 
must park in the center of 

3 the street, and not along. 
side the sidewalk. Ano- 
other idea borrowed from 
America is to exclude 
horse-drawn vehicles 
from busy streets, but this 
is done only in hours 
when traffic is heaviest, 
- The “gyratory” system 
has been introduced at 
four of the busiest squares 
—Trafalgar, Westminster, 
Hyde Park and Piecadilly, 
Here all traffic circles to 
the left, just as they go to 
the right around the many 
circles in Washington. 
Vehicles are not allowed 
to stop anywhere on the 
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roads in the world, in the opinion of our travel squares named. As a re- 


tions are now fairly well editor, is the highway over the famous Semmering pass in Austria, not far sult, Londoners refer to 


standardized. Of course, ‘southwest from Vienna. 


the American who takes 8"4@dually up the mountain. 
can navigate it. 


his car abroad with the 
idea of driving it himself 
meets many difficulties due to his un- 
familiarity with foreign regulations. 
“In England,” our travel editor re- 
marks, “there seemed to be something 
very queer about the cars themselves. 
I finally found out it was the absence 
of bumpers, front and rear, which are 
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The word “rialto” comes from the name of 

this historic bridge over the Grand canal, 

Venice, which connects the old business quar- 

ter with the island of San Marco. The bridge 
was built about 1588. 
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so general at home.” In Europe the 
small, light-type car is popular. This is 
due to several reasons. In the first place 
the people haven’t got the money for 
luxuries that Americans have. In the 
second place gasoline—or “petrol” as 
they call it in England and “essence” in 
France—costs more. Consequently peo- 
ple demand economical machines. An- 
other thing is that European motorists 
don’t tour as much as Americans do. The 
European car-owner is usually content 
to use his machine for local purposes. 
Then, too, in some localities the roads 
are not as good as they could be and 


‘have pretty much the same traffic prob- 


lems as American municipalities. In 
London our editor was astonished by 
the courtesy and all-pervading knowl- 
edge of the “bobby.” The “bobby” is a 
nickname given to London “cops.” It 
is derived from the first name of Sir 
Robert Peel who reorganized the police 
force in England’s capital. The “Lime- 
house” and other slums know these 
officers by the more slangy word “peel- 
ers,” which is derived from Sir Robert’s 
last name. 


Not long ago complaint was made in 
the British house of lords that the aver- 
age London bobby was what Americans 
would term “dumb.” One peer arose to 
remark: “What can you expect from a 
man who is paid only a few shillings a 
week?” However, the bobby was warm- 
ly defended. Our editor found the of- 
ficers exceedingly polite and never too 
busy to answer questions, even going 
out of the way to direct strangers. Sign 
posts are scarce in London. The con- 
ductors of the many buses were also 
courteous. Their oft-repeated “please” 
and “thank you” sounds strangely to one 
used to etiquette on the typical Amer- 
ican “jitney.” 

There is a strange quietness, our edi- 
tor reports, about a British crowd. 
There is none of that push-and-shove 
found in New York and some other 
large American cities. The British pe- 
destrian seems quite unhurried, and 
even in busy hours travelers on the 
London “underground” behave orderly. 
How different from the 5 p. m. rush on 
the New York subway! London has 
just adopted a new system of regulating 
street traffic. Investigators studied 


In the sketch the road can be seen winding the system as the “merry- 

The grade is so moderate that even a bicyclist go-round.” A few years 
From the summit there is a gradual descent of nearly 10 : : 
miles. The Semmering-region is a popular summer resort for Europeans. 


ago an unsuccessful effort 
was made to have pedes- 
trian traffic keep to the left on the side- 
walks. The one-way street, now com- 
mon in American cities, has appeared in 
London. Merchants there how! just as 
loudly as those in America. They all 
think their business suffers. London 
has also adopted colored signal lights. 
A red light means “stop,” yellow “get 
ready” and green “go,” just as they do 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


The busiest spot in London is said to 
be Hyde Park corner. About 60,000 ve- 
hicles pass this point in an hour during 
the busy part of the day. Trafalgar 








Island of San Giulo as seen from the shores 
of Lake Orta in Italy’s Piedmont regio". 


square comes next with 42,000 an hour, 
followed by Piccadilly Circus with 4! 
000. London has twice as many trailic 
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-idents as it had a few years ago. 
i, an average day three persons are 
killed and 325 injured. Though Eng- 
jand hasn’t as many autos as New York, 
or Pennsylvania, or Illinois, or Ohio, or 
California it must be borne in mind that 
ihe island is small compared to any 
jarge state in the United States, is dense- 
jy populated and has narrow.and crook- 
ed streets. London’s 65 miles of sub- 
wavs carry 200,000,000 passengers a 
year. Most of the stations are equipped 
with escalators. Greater London now 
covers more than 700 square miles and 
has a population of about 8,000,000. The 
suburbs are enjoying a real estate boom 
and traffic experts say it will not be 


ac 





Some policemen our travel editor has met 


(voluntarily). Though their dress may be 
as varied as their nationality, practically all 
direct traffic by means of hand signals. No. 
lis a Berlin “polizist” or “schutzmann,” No. 
2 is a Paris gendarme with club and raincoat, 
No. 3 a Turkish policeman, No. 4 an African 
oficer, No. 6 a constable of India, No. 7 4 
Siamese type, No. 8 a London “bobby,” and 
No. 9 a Swiss officer. The central figure, of 
course, is the American “cop” who smil- 
ingly (?) inquires, “W here-d’ ye-think-you’re- 
goin’?” 

long before London must destroy the 
historic in order to provide wider 
strecis or double-deck some of the 
present ones. 

Paris also bids for the “busiest point 
he world.” A recent police tally 
showed that 300,000 vehicles passed the 


Place de la Concord during five hours. 
Movement of vehicles in the city is said 
to be 20 per cent greater than it was a 
year ago. Here, too, improved methods 
of controlling traffic are being worked 
out. The busiest point in New York is 
sail to be at Broadway and 42nd street 
Where 14 traffic officers are on day duty. 


lhe Paris “gendarme,” too, is a cour- 
teous person. He takes great trouble to 
direct the visitor. Paris is very cosmo- 
politan and during the tourist season its 
boliccmen are besieged by many strange 
tongues. However, the gendarme is pa- 
tient and tries to be of service. The 
Parisians have a quaint custom of touch- 
ing their hats to a policeman when ask- 
ing for information. Taxis are very 
cheap in Paris. Also, they are very de- 
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lapidated. _ Modern traffic conditions 
have spelled the doom of the horse- 
drawn pubiic carriages in Rome and a 
few other cities. Taxis are taking the 
places of the ancient “Victoria” and 
other carriages. Old horses and the 
equally old drivers are a slow-moving 
combination that interferes with traffic. 


Though our editor admits that Euro- 
pean trains resent a strange contrast 
with those in America he really thinks 
the former start smoother and easier. 
The familiar “All aboard!” is lacking in 
Europe. In England,-France, Austria 
and Italy trains are started by the toot 
of a horn. The different classes of ac- 
commodations are a puzzle to most 
tourists. The French dining car has 
two compartments, one for diners who 
smoke and the other for diners who do 
not sthoke. The “continental” sleeping 
car has berths placed across the train 
instead of lengthwise as ours are. The 
absence of “cowcatchers” makes the 
European locomotive look somewhat 
undressed. However, this type of loco- 
motive is familiar enough to American 
boys who receive European made toy 
railroads as Christmas presents. 


Europe seems to have taken up aerial 
traffic in earnest. In this field it is much 
more advanced than the United States. 
In the 23 years since the Wright broth- 
ers developed the airplane Europe has 
built up 40,000 miles of air lines, spread- 
ing like a net over the continent and 
linking up all the principal cities. Air- 
plane schedules are maintained with 
clock-like regularity. A person can 
breakfast in London and take tea in 
Switzerland on the same day. To go 
from London to Moscow by boat and 
train requires four days and $95, It 
takes.$125 but only 33 hours to make the 
same trip by plane, including a nine- 
hour stop-over in Berlin. The trip from 
Paris to Berlin by train takes over 22 
hours and costs $35. The same trip via 
the air only requires eight hours but 
costs $45. The modern European pas- 
senger plane is equipped with comfort- 
able arm chairs, somewhat on the order 
of chairs in American Pullman cars 
though not so massive, and there is 
buffet service. The passengers are pro- 
vided with maps so that they may dis- 
tinguish notable landmarks. 


European air travel is no longer a 
novelty. There are express and “ac- 
commodation” planes and sometimes 
special excursions are offered sight- 
seers. Service in some places is main- 
tained both day and night. Many towns 
pay premiums for the advantages of air- 
line connections, just as certain Amer- 
ican towns in the not-far-distant past 
paid money for the privilege of being 
served by railroads. Commercial avia- 
tion in Europe is fostered by the vari- 
ous governments in the form of subsi- 
dies and other concessions. In the 
United States the federal policy has 
been to give private airlines only “mo- 
rol support” outside of aiding them 
with air mail contracts whenever pos- 
sible. However, some of these contracts 
have been more of a liability than an 
asset to companies trying to build up a 
flying business. 

Recently a European business man 







visited nine countries in 48 hours. He 
had business associates meet him at the 
plane for conference. The first airplane 
sleeper plane between London and Ber- 
lin has just been placed in operation. 
The passengers sleep in berths during 
the 10-hour night flight. The annual 
report of civil aviation in Britain states 
that since 1919 transport flying covered 
over 4,500,000 miles with only five acci- 
dents in which passengers were killed. 





ART OF TATTOOING STILL LIVES 

Time—1925. 

Place—A tattoo gallery. 

“Next!” announces the tattooer as he 
pricks the finishing touch of a bathing 
beauty on the muscular arm of a sailor. A 
half dozen men seated in waiting chairs 
about the room start to rise but the gracious 
artist signals to a demure little woman who 
steps lightly forward toward his chair. 

“You’re next, lady,” bows the tattooer and 
he stands politely at attention while the 
woman seats herself, throws a contemptu- 
ous glance at the disappointed rabble of 
men and, turning to the tattooer, makes 
known her wants. 

“A permanent rouge, please.” 

Thus has the tattoo gallery, once the 
haunt of hardboiled men, become trans- 
formed into a beauty parlor, frequented by 
modern women who go in for permanent 
rouge at $10 a cheek and American beauty 
roses on their knees. 

“There’s more tattooing being done today 
than ever before,” asserts the proprietor of 
one emporium. “They come here every 
night. Sometimes I have to turn them away. 
Women, too. And they can stand the gaff, 
believe me, they can. I’ve had many a man 
pass out but I’ve never seen a woman faint.” 

Etching diminutive sailors on feminine 
knees and gossamer clad diving girls on 
masculine arms is but a part of the work 
done. Next to the miniature sailors the 
women like gorgeous red roses with thorny 
black stems and brilliant green leaves. 
Some prefer, however, to have their knees 
adorned with comic red-nosed clowns wear- 
ing frilled collars and yellow dunce caps. 
But there seems to be a design to suit 
everyone. All the customer has to do is to 
inspect the samples that cover the walls 
and name his or her choice, after which the 
tattooer will name his price——Hartford 
Courant. 





OSAGE INDIAN FUNERAL COSTLY 


Funerais among the Osage Indians in 
Oklahoma run into real money. The sec- 
retary of the interior was asked recently 
to approve a funeral bill for one Indian 
amounting to over $2000. It was stated 
that a feast was given during the ceremony 
and gifts, some of them worth several hun- 
dred dollars, were distributed among: the 
mourners. These gifts included iron ket- 
tles, pans, staple groceries, sweet pickles, 
peaches, handkerchiefs, siJk mufflers, robes, 
shawls etc. The casket cost over 31000. But 
the deceased left a balance of over $96,000 
in the bank. : 

It is oftén said that everybody thinks his 
job is the hardest, but we often wonder if 
this can possibly be true of Judge Landis, 
who gets $50,000 a year for occupying the 
best seat at ball games.—Ohio State Journal. 





Nobody ever does exactly as he pleases, 
but some men get a good deal of pleasure 
in bragging about how they do it—Kokomo 
Dispatch. 3 





ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME 


Earn money addressing-mailing. Spare 
time. Trail supplies free.. Write Quick. 
Mgr. W-52, Box 5119, Kansas City, Mo.—Adv, 
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IRELAND 


50 Die in Movie Fire. In the little 
village of Drumcollogher of only 500 
population a fire in a temporary moving 
picture house snuffed out the lives of 
50. The people were crowded in a room 
over a garage with the machine near 
the only door. When the film caught 
fire there was a fearful stampede and 
the exit was closed by piled-up bodies. 
Most of those who escaped did so by 
dropping to the ground when the floor 
burned through. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Miners Return to Work. In defiance 
of the union leaders about 6000 miners 
in the two counties of Nottinghampshire 
and Derbyshire broke the four months 
strike and started to work. Secretary 
Cook of the miners’ federation made a 
hasty tour of the mining counties striv- 
ing to prevent further members from 
compromising. 


To Drop Ancient Coin. The small sil- 
ver three-penny piece which was first 
coined in the time of Elizabeth is slated 
to be replaced with a nickel coin worth 
one-hundredth part of a pound — or 
about five cents. The “thrippenny,” as 
it is generally pronounced, is hardly 
used except for church contributions. 


Accepts Lady Astor’s Offer. The chal- 
lenging offer of Lady Astor, parliament 
member, to pay the expenses of any so- 
cialist who would go to Russia and live 
for two years was accepted by J. Mor- 
ton, a Scotch socialist of Liverpool. He 
took his wife and two children, saying 
that he had been promised work by 
Russia at his trade of molder. 


Strike Bankrupts Unions. According 
to a statement of the president of the 
seamen’s union, J. Havelock Wilson, 
nearly every trade union in Great Brit- 
ain is bankrupt as a consequence of the 
recent general strike. Hundreds of 
thousands of men, he said, had declared 
they would pay no more money to their 
unions. 


Theaters Forbid Bare Knees. It has 
long been the rule at Liverpool that all 
chorus girls must wear tights. The girls 
having set up a complaint due to the hot 
weather the matter was taken to court, 
but the decision was that the old rule 
stands. No bare legs nor parts thereof. 
The dancing girls threatened to boycott 
Liverpool theaters, especially during 
the summer, 


FRANCE 

Teachers Asked to Save.. A bulletin 
from the office of public instruction, 
the minister of which is former Premier 
Herriot, suggested to all schoolteachers 
of France ways to economize. “No sac- 
rifice is insignificant,” said the minister, 
“if practiced by everybody.” He sug- 
gested that fruit and vegetables be pared 
as little as possible; that coffee be made 
weak, and drunk with less sugar; that 
all bits of paper be saved and sold, and 


that nobody should be ashamed of 
wearing shabby clothes. 


Reject Outside Financial Aid. Reports 
that foreign powers weregconsidering 
the offer of aid to France in the stabili- 
zation of her finances caused the minis- 
try of finance to issue a statement that 


nothing resembling a Dawes plan for - 


France would be entertained for a mo- 
ment. France, it was declared, was able 
to arrange its own finances without sug- 
gestions from abroad. 


Workers Flock to Farms. There is 
such a decided back-to-the-farm move- 
ment in France that farms in some sec- 
tions suffer from an excess of* labor 
while factories cannot find enough 
workmen. The rapidly rising cost of 
living is the reason and explanation. The 
laborer on the farm is assured of his 
lodgings and food. 


Mellon Talks With Poincare. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon made an in- 
formal call on Premier Poincare, who 
is also minister of finance, and the two 
discussed the debt agreement. Mr. Mel- 
lon was reported to have offered no 
hope for easier terms, and M. Poincare 
was said to favor ratification, after time 











This cartoon, taken from a Paris paper, 

illustrates the way the French press treats 

the war debt issue. The picture shows the 

“international review of 1926” in front of 

the Arch of Triumph—France being repre- 

sented as a prisoner held manacled by Eng- 
land and the United States. 








to influence the present hostile opinion 
of the people. Mr. Mellon visited the 
league of nations at Geneva but was not 
recognized. 
AZORES 

Earthquakes Ruin City. A series of 
earthquakes almost leveled the city of 
Horta, capital of Fayal, killing 25 per- 
sons and injuring 400. Few houses were 
left standing in the town of about 7000 
population. For several days and 
nights the frightened people lived in the 
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open, part of which time it was raining, 
Martial law was proclaimed and tempo- 
rary shelters put up for the women and 
children. Other towns in the island 
were less shaken. The islands belong 
to Portugal. 


SPAIN 


Meteor Burns Five Houses. A me- 
teor fell on a house in the village of 
Alejos, near Valladolid, and set it on 
fire. The fire was communicated to oth- 
er houses and five were burned. 


Serious Revolt in Army. The artillery 
section of the army and ali its officers 
except those in Morocco openly revolted 
against the Primo de Rivera govern- 
ment. The king hastened from San Se- 
bastian to Madrid and a state of war 
was proclaimed. The government though 
admitting the’ artillery was prepared to 
fight claimed to have the situation in 
hand and announced that all the leaders 
would be punished. The revolt is the 
culmination of a series of incidents 
which showed many high officers op- 
posed to the government. There were 
demands for the abdication of the king. 


ITALY 


Nobile Plans Arctic Flight. A new 
flight by dirigible in the north pole re- 
gion is planned by Gen. Nobile who flew 
over the pole with Amundsen and Ells- 
worth. He is to explore the region north 
of Alaska. Another dirigible bigger than 
the Norge is being built in Italy for an 
expedition the direction of which has 
not been disclosed. 


Pope Cancels Sport Meet. The pope 
canceled the international congress of 
Catholic sport associations due to meet 
at Rome because of the clash between 
Catholics and fascists at Marcareta. The 
trouble there arose when fascists tried 
to break up a parade of Catholic youths. 


GERMANY 


Germany Meets All Payments. It was 
announced from Berlin that Germany 
had completed her second year’s pay- 
ments under the Dawes plan, amounting 
to $290,000,000 in gold marks and §$156,- 
000,000 in materials. More than one- 
third of the deliveries in kind were of 
coal, coke and other fuel. 


Monarchists Hold Demonstration. At 
Nuremberg 20,000 former _ soldiers 
marched in the famous goose step before 
Field Marshal Mackensen and Crown 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria while from 
the windows along the streets flowers 
were scattered and shouts of enthusiasm 
rent the air. The demonstration was 4 
counter move to the republican demon- 
stration held there a short time before. 
“For God, the kaiser and the father- 
land,” was the motto on some of [the 
banners. 


Pacifism Taught in School. The un! 
versity of Kiel now has a chair of pacif- 
ism., Prof. Walter Schucking, reichs!9$ 
member, and gne of the peace delegal«s 
at Versailles, was assigned to the chair 
by the Prussian ministry of education. 
He will also teach international law, !'s 
old subject. Before and during the 
World war he stirred the hostility of 
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the government by his “peace without 
annexations” policy. 


Ludendorff to Marry Again. There 
was posted in the town hall of Munich 
oflicial notice that Gen. Ludendorff, 
former quartermaster general of the im- 
perial army, was going to marry Dr. 
\athilde von Kemnitz. The general is 
(1 years old and his first wife recently 
divorced him for neglect. 





SWITZERLAND 


Spain Denied Council Seat. After 
jong discussions at Geneva the special 
commission appointed by the league of 
nations decided that Germany alone 
could be given a permanent seat in the 

council by the present session. Spain 
was the most insistent applicant, threat- 
ening withdrawal, but she was only of- 
fered a sort of semi-permanent seat by 
means Of re-election to the council at 
the end of each three-year term. Po- 
land and China received the same con- 
cession. Under the _ reconstruction 
scheme there are to be five permanent 
ind nine temporary seats in the coun- 
cil. Three of the latter are to be al- 
lotted to Latin-American countries. 


France and Germany Win. In the pre- 
liminary disarmament conference at 
Geneva France and Germany were found 
opposed to Great Britain and the United 
States, and the former won. The ques- 
tion was the method of estimating the 
age of a fleet, and the French formula 
was adopted. Americans and British 
later tried to set it aside but failed. 
Then continental powers also won on 
the principle of counting commercial 
airplanes as a part of a nation’s air 
strength, which was opposed by Great 
Britain and Amerita. 


soy Scouts in Conference, The inter- 
national boy scout conference opened 
in Kandersteg with 32 nations repre- 
sented, The league of nations sent two 
delegates while President Haberlein of 
Switzerland attended the opening ses- 
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HUNGARY 


New Currency in Pengoes. The latest 
addition to the new money units is the 
Hungarian “pengoe.” The .purpose of 
the pengoe is to eliminate the big fig- 


es in the almost worthless kronen - 


l 
noles. Thus a 1,000,000-kronen note is 
equivalent to 80 pengoes. 


GREECE 


Children Find Roman Ruins. At Vou- 
livgene the children of an orphan asyl- 
un by industrious digging brought to 
light the ruins of a Roman building 
containing a marble throne room and a 

e marble head of a young man. Ar- 
cheologists ascribed the building and 

| works to the fourth century before 

' Christian era. 


RUSSIA 
(merican in Religious Debate. Mos- 
w was the scene of a strange debate 
vefore 8000 persons by an American 
‘“iristian on one side and two Russian 
heists on the other. Sherwodd Eddy, 
- M. C. A, lecturer, was opposed by a 


er 
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professor of Moscow university and an 
editor on the subject of the existence of 
God. Mr. Eddy declared he was sur- 
prised to find in Russia real religious 
freedom, in spite of the law forbidding 
the teaching of religion to any person 
under 18 years of age. Most of the ap- 
plause went to the Russian speakers. 





Tourists Crowd Main Cities. At no 
time since the war have so many tour- 
ists visited Russia. Hotels at Moscow 
and Leningrad have been taxed to ca- 











Japan, too, has her memorial statues, though 

they look a little “foreign.” This one was 

recently unveiled at Tokyo in memory of 

those who lost their lives in the terrible earth- 
quake in that city in 1923. 








pacity. Not only have restrictions* been 
removed but Americans have been ac- 
tually encouraged in the hope of influ- 
encing recognition. 


TURKEY 

Angora Governor Hanged. Another 
victim was added to the long list execut- 
ed for plotting against the life of Presi- 
dent Kemal when Abdul Cadir Bey, 
former governor of Angora, was hanged 
at Constantinople. He was sentenced at 
Smyrna but escaped. He was recently 
captured while trying to get across the 
Bulgarian border. 


CHINA 


Powers Protest to Peking. Following 
the lead of the United States Great Brit- 
ain, France and Japan protested to 
the Peking government against pledging 
released customs funds as security for 
anew domestic loan. It was maintained 
that such action would be bad faith 
with foreign creditors whose accounts 
are now in arrears and who look to 
those funds for payment. 


JAPAN 


Plan Rust-Proof Swords. A _ rust- 
proof sword invented by a Japanese 
sword maker is being considered by the 
war office for the use of all army and 
navy officers. Such officers in uniform 
always carry a sword and have much 
trouble with the damp weather and rust. 


MEXICO 


Calles Calls Clergy Rebellious. In his 
message tothe new congress just assem- 
bled President Calles accused the clergy, 
“which has always been rebellious 






il 


against the institutions of the republic,” 
of deliberately refusing to obey the 
constitution and laws and of stirring up 
undue interest in Mexican matters by 
foreign countries. He announced his 
firm intention of enforcing the laws. 
He also stood firm on the land laws 
which have caused diplomatic protests 
from the United Statgs, declaring they 
had not hindered the organizations. af- 
fected by them. He added, however, 
that “if experience suggests modifica- 
tions within the spirit of justice and 
equity” the government will initiate 
such modifications. 

League Slapped in Face. The secre- 
tary of the league of nations forwarded 
to the Mexican government Nicaragua’s 
note of protest over the use of a Mexi- 
can warship to aid revolutionists. The 
reply of the Mexican foreign minister 
informed the league official that “Mex- 
ico has not any connection whatever 
with the league of nations.” 


HONDURAS 


Revolutionists Take City. Revolution- 
ists under Gen. Ferrara captured the 
city of Marcala. A large amount of gov- 
ernment munitions were seized and tele- 
graphic communications cut. 





PERU 


Dr. Luther Nation’s Guest. Dr. Hans 
Luther, former chancellor of Germany, 
was treated as the nation’s guest at 
Lima where many functions were ar- 
ranged in his honor. He first visited 
Panama and Colombia. 


NICARAGUA 


Rebels Bombard El Bluff. Revolu- 
tionists opposing the Chamorro govern- 
ment bombarded -El Bluff, near Blue- 
fields, with shrapnel and machine guns. 
The government claimed to have retak- 
en Coseguina from the rebels and to 
have captured a boatload of arms and 
men near Tempisque. Each side claim- 
ed to be getting the advantage. 


ARGENTINA 


Equal Rights for Women. A bill giv- 
ing women the same civil rights enjoyed 
by men was passed by the Argentine 
chamber of deputies. A similar bill was 
approved last session by the senate, so 
the present measure is practically as- 
sured of becoming a law. 


ALASKA 


Railroad Town Fails. A town laid out 
in several square miles in the Sustina 
valley in 1914 when the Alaska railroad 
was started has been abandoned and the 
site thrown open to homestead entry 
by the order of the president. The 
town failed to grow to expectations. 


NORTH AFRICA 


New Country Created. There is a 
country in Africa which has not yet ap- 
peared on any map—the Italian colony 
of Trans-Jubuland. It was created by 
the partition of Italian Somaliland, to 
the south of Abyssinia. It was consid- 
ered in some quarters as the first move 
for the partition of Abyssinia, the only 
independent state in Africa. 
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All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
ar and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 

e regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. - 


Hands up! This, says a cartoonist in 
a Saturday evening magazine, is “a spec- 
tacle that may be witnessed in any nat- 
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migrants are seen to have their fingers 
crossed but we don’t believe Uncle Sam 
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_ would stand for the raising of left hands - 


instead of right. 

As this appears to be daylight the ob- 
ject in the sky shedding its brilliance 
must be the sun—but if it is the sun, it 
should be round. If it is intended for 
the moon, then the crescent should be 
inverted. Another peculiar feature of 





this moon is that it has a crescent- 
shaped shadow, indicating that after all 
the moon is not round but actually cres- 
cent shaped. This astronomical catas- 
trophe appeared in a Pennsylvania 
comic sheet. 

Here’s a Canadian cartoon that isn’t 
altogether what it should be. The tax- 
ridden world is supposed to be having 
its nose kept to the armaments grind- 
stone by jealqusy and fear while Mars 
does the turning. The “sparks” from 
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the stone should fly in the opposite di- 


‘rection; in other words, in the direction 


the stone is turning. Put your nose 
down on a grindstone and let someone 
turn it and feel the thing for yourself. 

The young lady who owns the hand in 
the first picture is about to receive a 
diploma, but not for correct dress. She 
should wear her wrist watch on her left 
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Here ? 








arm, not her right. The hand in the next 
picture is supposed to be a left hand, ac- 
cording to the text that accompanied it 
in a fashion note in a Washington pa- 


per. The little circle on the back of the 
glove is a red stone worn by fair mo- 
torists (sometimes) to signal to motor- 
ists in back that they are going to turn. 
But such signals are always given with 
the left hand. There is nothing rignt 
about this picture, except the hand. 
“This is money making time,” reads 
a poultry ad in a Wisconsin agricultural 
paper. No doubt, if a week’s work can 
be done in four days, as indicated by 





these calendars for April, May and June. 
If all the year were composed of four- 
day weeks and hens didn’t know any 
better, just think how much money the 
poultrymen would make. 

In the first picture grandpap, who is 
a confirmed golf enthusiast, is showing 
a golf ball tattooed on the back of his 
right arm and the end of a golf stick 
on the back of his left arm. In the 





second picture he has taken off his vest 
and shows the ball and entire golf stick 
tattooed on the front of his arms. The 
error was made by a famous comic 
strip artist. 

A certain magazine for youths shows 
a picture of a schoolboy athlete kicking 
a soccer ball with a borrowed shoe on 





his right foot. His companion standing 
near him is the generous lad but while 
he was about it he might have loaned 
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his right shoe instead of his left. It is 
seen that he still has on his right shoe, 
Maybe he has been wearing two rights, 

Not content to show a sunshiny day, 
the artist who drew this cartoon for a 
Des Moines paper has made shadows 
from three separate suns. The shadow 
of the basket in the background, the 
shadow in the foreground of a fence 
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you cannot see and the shadow of 
Neighbor Coolidge glaring at Neighbor 
Congress are all in different directions. 





QUEEN OF TROPICAL FOREST 


Mahogany is the queen of the tropical 
forest and is credited with being queen 
among cabinet woods naturally. A mature 
mahogany tree usually rises 100 feet to look 
down on the surrounding tangled timber. 
The roots of this tree resemble those of the 
Louisiana cypress. They spread out before 
they reach the ground. The roots them- 
selves are now prized for their splendid 
figure. They are used in furniture making 
the same as the tree proper. 

A single mahogany log will sometimes 
bring as much as $3000. Last year the 
United States imported 72 billion board 
feet (one inch by 12 inches by 12 inches) 
of mahogany. This came from the West 
Indies, Central America, South America, 
Africa, France, England and Holland. The 
imports from France, England and Holland 
were, of course, reshipments received from 
their respective colonies. But what is 
known as true mahogany comes exclusively 
from the Carribean countries. 

The mahogany limit, says the National 
Geographic Society, touches the tip of Flor- 
ida, blots out all of Cuba and most of the 
West Indies; spreads along the tropical 
coast of Mexico and extends over most of 
the area of the Central American republics, 
through Panama, and bites deeply into the 
northern coast of South America. British 
West African mahogany figures more large- 
ly in American imports than logs from any 
country except Nicaragua. 

The flowing surface which mahogany pre- 
sents to the eye almost takes it out of the 
class of inanimate things. Another oul- 
standing virtue of mahogany in the esti- 
mate of cabinet makers is its power to re- 
sist warp. It also takes glue well. Despite 
its hundreds and hundreds of competitors 
for the past 200 years mahogany still holds 
the scepter as “queen of furniture woods.” 





ANIMAL FUNERALS PAY 


The Oakland, Cal., city pound-master add- 
ed a funeral wagon to his department and as 
a result has increased the revenues of the 
eity. During the first month the depart- 
ment took care of 132 private dog funera!s 
at a charge of $1 each. In their hour of 
sorrow the youthful owners are said to dis- 
regard the city’s prices as high. 
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By Their Hats YeShall Know Them 


Everything had a beginning, strange 
to say. And hats are no exception. But 
like many other things the head cover- 
ings of today are products of evolution. 
So when you look at the modern Amer- 
ican hat you can say to yourself: “It was 
not always thus.” Maybe the origin of 
the hat was the fillet, a band of ribbon 
around the head to keep the hair back— 
but nobody knows. The earliest Per- 
sian records disclose the use of a tiara, 
or tower, on the heads of men and wom- 
en. Whether it was a hat of conical, 
high-piled form or merely a building up 
of the hair with tallow or musk also is 
not known. 

foday the Persian wears a hat to 
identify both his residence and his so- 
cial standing. Some wear hats which 
look like huge inverted black coffee pots 
bound around with gay silk handker- 
chiefs. Others wear white felt hats that 
look like preserving kettles. The peas- 
ants and artisans wear rough felt domes, 
the merchants and students black pill 
boxes, the porters wear skullcaps, police 
oflicers white lamb’s-wool hats, and 
ecclesiastics cushion-like turbans. 

The Alsatian woman wears a huge 
bow of ribbon on her head. Most often 
it is black but occasionally can be seen 
red or plaid ribbon; sometimes it is or- 
namented with large bright flowers. In 
the Holy Land, too, the hat has not 
changed much from its babyhood days. 
The Bedouin who dwells in his “house 
of hair”? on the desert wears a large 
flowing searf of silk or cotton which he 
calls a “kefeeyah.” It is bound round his 
head by a twisted rope of goat’s or cam- 
el’s hair. 

The Palestine farmer wears a turban 
consisting-of four parts, a small white 
fell skull-eap, over this another skull- 
cap of white cotton, which in turn is 
surmounted by a red cloth fez with a 
large black tassel, and about the whole 
a scarf or shawl. The merchants, arti- 
sans, teachers, scribes, and govern- 
ing officials wear a turban similar to 
that worn by the farmers, except that 
the scarf is larger, cleaner and of lighter 
and more delicate colors and materials. 


The Hindu woman drapes the sari 
about her body for a skirt and allows its 
graceful folds to pas over her shoulders 
and head. By a trick of moving it be- 
fore her luminous eyes when the inspi- 
ration prompts she makes it a luring in- 
strument of coquetry. Almost everyone 
is familiar with the appearance of the 
Turkish women with their hoods and 
face coverings. In one place women 
wear hats resembling our baby bonnets 
and when it rains they put over them a 
very large flat felt hat which takes the 
Place of an umbrella. | 


it was the Greeks who invented the 
fell hat. They discovered the amazing 
fact that fur rubbed persistently togeth- 
er, preferably with a little grease, would 
Stick into a serviceable fabric. The 
reoson is that each little hair of rabbit 
or whatever it is, is equipped with tiny 
reversed barbs, like fishhooks. Billions 
Of rabbits die in Australia every year 


to provide felt and trillions of little in- 
sects in India give the gummy substance 
for the shellac to stiffen the felt. 
Contrary to popular opinion, Charlie 
Chaplin, the movie actor, is not the only 
man today who wears a derby. The Wal- 
lachian farmer wears a small derby 
which be often adorns with a wreath of 
flowers. And there are men right here 
in our own country who won’t wear 
“anything else but.” Even Henry Ford 
once wore a derby. It is said that the 
derby is the child of the silk top hat 
which a man by the name of Townsend 
invented in London in about 1836. 


The first straw hats worn in this coun- 
try were imported by a Baltimore base- 
ball team and it was in Baltimore that 
they were first manufactured in this 
country. For warm weather many peo- 
ple prefer Panama hats.. One reason 
a genuine Panama hat costs more than 
the ordinary straw is because it takes 
fully six months to make one. They 
are made of the young, unexpanded 
leaves of the stemless screw pine, some- 
times called the “jipyapa,” a plant com- 
mon in the tropics. After special treat- 
ment to remove the soft part of the jip- 
yapa leaf the fiber is soaked to make it 
pliable. The weaving is done entirely 
ugder water. At one time fine quality 
P&anamas sold for as high as $120 each. 
The best are made in Colombia and Cen- 
tral America. 

The most valuable hat in the world 
is said to belong to a famous French ac- 
tress. When her hat was insured it was 
valued at about $90,000. It is made of 
gold lace and its brim is decorated with 
diamonds and small emeralds. The hat 
is guarded by a private detective when- 
ever it is not actually on the actress’s 
head. But with ordinary hats it is the 
constant change in style which makes 
them cost more than we think they are 
worth. It has been unofficially estima- 
ted that nine-tenths of matrimonial dif- 
ficulties are caused by bills for hats. 
The average American husband never 
could see where a little bit of cloth and 
ribbon done up into a head covering 
was worth even half the amount charg- 
ed for it. 

One authority says that the way hats 
are chosen and worn by men denotes 
character. Too big a hat, he says, indi- 
cates that the man is a dreamer and a 











One mile west of Harrisonville, Ohio, is the 
"tea table,” an odd stone formation caused 
by erosion of the ages. It is 20 feet high 
and is estimated to weigh 300 tons. 
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wanderer; if the hat is too small, he is 
either vain or mean; a hat worn over 
the eyes means secrecy and egoism. 
Also the man who cocks his hat on one 
side is independent and hard to manage. 
Why do tramps, no matter how poorly 
clothed, invariably wear a hat of some 
kind? There’s a hard nut to crack. 

The average American wears a seven- 
and-a-quarter hat and a big majority 
wear between seven-and-an-eighth and ~ 
seven-and-three-eighths. Some men do 
not wear a hat at all. ‘Some authorities 
claim that this practice is good for the 
hair but bad for the brain. The high 
actinic rays of sunlight, it is explained, 
are a positive injury to the tissue that 
makes the brain cell. As proof of this 
argument the Romans are referred to. 
When they wore helmets they were civ- 
ilized, efficient and invincible. But bare- 
headed they became decadent, flabby, 
and ready prey for the Nordics. So if 
you go without your hat you do so at 
your own risk and after sufficient warn- 
ing. 





“FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS” 


The famous “five-foot shelf of books” 
recommended by the late Dr. Eliot, noted 
educator and president emeritus of Harvard 
university, follows: “Biography of Benja- 
min Franklin,” “Journal of John Woolman,” 
“Fruits of Solitude” by William Penn, Ba- 
con’s Essays and “New Atlantis,” Milton’s 
“Areopagatica” and “Tractate on Educa- 
tion,” Sir Thomas Brown’s “Religio-Med- 
ici,” Plato’s “Apology,” “Phaedo” and “Cri- 
to,” “Golden Sayings of Epictetus,” “Medi- 
tations” of Marcus Aurelius, Emerson’s Es- 
says, Emerson’s “English Traits,” the Com- 
plete Poems of Milton, Johnston’s “Vol- 
pone,” Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Fhe Maid’s 
Tragedy,” Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi,” 
Middleton’s “The . Changeling,” Dryden’s 
“All for Love,” Shelley’s “Cenci,” Brown- 
ing’s “Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” Tennyson’s 
“Becket,” Goethe’s “Faust,” Marlowe’s “Dr. 
Faustus,” Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Na- 
tions,” Letters of Cicero and Pliny, Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Burns’s “Tam 
O’Shanter,” Walton’s “Complete Angler” 
and “Lives of Donne and Herbert,” Autobi- 
ography of St. Augustine, Plutarch’s “Lives,” 
Dryden’s “Aeneid,” “Canterbury Tales,” 
“Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas a Kempis, 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” Darwin’s “Origin 
of Species,” “Arabian Nights.” 





ARMOR 
In days of old when knights were bold 
And armor was the style, 
When wifie got to throwing things 
You merely pulled a smile. 


You’d quickly clamp your visor shut 
And simply sit and grin, 

The while the china pattered down 
Upon your roof of tin. 


And when you went to sleep o’ nights, 
Wife didn’t have a chance. 
Because you’d have locks put upon 
The pockets of your pants. 
—Country Gentleman. 





The only way to have a friend is to be 
one.—Emerson. 





FREE TO, GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Box 
737, Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advt. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 








A Real Devil Dog 


For the last few years travelers pass- 
ing through the woods near West 
Orange, N. J., have been frightened by 
a “flying lion” which would dart back 
and forth through the shadows at night. 
This terrible creature became known as 
the “Jersey devil,” and repeated efforts 
to track it down were unsuccessful. 

Not long ago, however, several boys 
were playing “Indian” in the woods 
when this “Jersey devil’ sprang at them 
from a bush. They summoned some of 
the grown-ups who traced the strange 
creature to a stump. One of the men 
after firing a rifle into the stump sev- 
eral times stuck his hand in and pulled 
out one of the “devil’s” offspring. It 
was a dog! Investigation showed a lit- 
ter of nine, all apparently doing nicely. 
So the “Jersey devil” was only a dog, 
after all. 


Wife Stopped Talking 

A resident of Tuscaloosa, Ala., was 
fishing in a creek when his wife came 
up behind him and began talking his 
head off about something he should be 
doing instead of fishing. The man 
couldn’t get in a word edgeways so he 
continued fishing. All of a sudden the 
fisherman felt a tug on his line. He heav- 
ed suddenly and a four-foot eel sailed 
out of the water, went over his shoulder 
and wrapped itself around the woman’s 
neck, severely choking her. She had no 
more to say when her husband pulled 
the eel off and reluctantly threw it back 
into the water. 


Had Glass in His Eye 


Four years ago Harry Meyers, of Phil- 
adelphia, was a brakeman on a railroad 
and his right eye was injured in an ac- 
cident. A small particle of steel be- 
came imbedded in the ball and Meyers 
was able to collect substantial damages 
from the railroad. A couple of years 
later Meyers ‘appeared at another rail- 
road office in Philadelphia and made 
claim for an injury to his right eye. He 
said that an electric light bulb worked 
loose from its socket in the car where 
he was passenger and fell to the floor. 
Particles of the broken glass flew in his 
eye, he claimed, causing permanent in- 
jury. The railroad company found that 
the falling of an electric light bulb had 
been reported by the crew and they 
paid Meyers a tidy sum. 

Spurred on by his clever swindle 
Meyers got busy and trumped up acci- 
dent after accident with other railroad 
companies. It was always his right eye 
that had got glass in it. In every case 
the company would settle. In this way 
Meyers collected some $5000 within a 
few months, but he was eventually to 
meet his Waterloo. Recently a New 


Jersey railroad company got the goods 
on him and hhe was convicted and sen- 
tenced to serve a couple of years in 
prison. 
railways. 
In Washington not long ago a some- 
what similar case came to light. A 


In all, Meyers swindled 33 


woman sued for $25,000 damages to her 
health and peace of mind, alleging that 
she had been injured by a piece of glass 
she had swallowed in eating some drug- 
store ice cream. During the trial how- 
ever it was brought out that she had 
sued a street-car company several] years 
before for the very same thing, with the 
aid of the very same lawyer, claiming 
that her injuries were caused by a sud- 
den jolt of a car. The jury concluded 
that she and the lawyer must be in the 
business of suing for damages. In.both 
cases her claim was turned down. 


An Airplane Romance 


When Ethel Johnson, of San Fran- 
cisco, was invited out for an airplane 
ride she readily accepted. Harold Perl- 
mutter was an aviator and a nice chap 
and Ethel had often begged him to take 
her up. But Ethel hadn’t counted on go- 
ing to Los Angeles to marry this man. 
He sprung that on her while they were 
sailing hundreds of feet up in the air. 
She saw he was determined to take 
her against her will so she deftly kicked 
his ignition switch off and forced him 
to land. 

Then Ethel had Harold arrested, but 
she began to feel sorry for him. Mayb 
after all, there was a little love mixed | 
in her feelings. Anyway, when the 
charge against him was dismissed she 
went to his arms and told him he could 
take her to the north pole if he wished— 
she would go with him anywhere and 
marry him any time. 

And so Cupid left the happy couple 
to seek other victims. 





HISTORY OF AMERICAN WHEAT 


As far as known, there was no cultivated 
wheat on the American continent when 
Columbus arrived, but today the United 
States leads the world in production of this 
cereal. Baltimore was once the great wheat 
port of the New World. Now, at many ports, 
waiting ships carry the product of the 
whirring harvesters all over the earth and 
great mills grind it into various forms. 

In 1923 the wheat output of the United 
States was 781,737,000 bushels, while in 1850 
it was only 100,000,000 bushels. In 1919, 
production jumped to 967,979,000 bushels, 
due to the call of war. Every grain of this 
wheat was much the same. 

Wheat belongs to the grass family. Its 
family name is Hordeae, and if the system 
of the genealogy books was followed, four 
main branches would be found: Common 
wheat, Egyptian or English wheat, Flint, 
Durum or macaroni wheat and dwarf wheat. 
The family tree would show many offshoots 
from each of these groups: wheats with in- 
teresting names like turkey red, blue stem, 
Scotch fife; golden chaff and bearded winter 
fife, red wheats and white wheats, winter 
and spring wheats, hard wheats and soft 
wheats. 

Through centuries of cultivation, in vary- 
ing climates and in different soils, through 
experiment, through crossing and mixing, 
myriad kinds of wheat have developed. 

On the outside the kernel wears an over- 
coat composed of cellulose. Next is a coat, 
and then a vest composed of bran. The 
kernel is still further protected by gluten 
cells. Then comes the wheat kernel itself, 
with tiny indentations at the bottom, where 
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the germ of the new plant is stored. In 
different kinds of wheat the relative sizes 
of these coverings and the kernel vary, de- 
ciding the value and use. 

There are winter wheats and spring 
wheats. The former is sowed and gains a 
foothold in the fall, and the latter is put 
in the ground in the spring. Climate and 
soil have much to do with whether a winter 
or spring crop, or both, can be grown, and 
so far as variety goes, it is the farmer’s 
task to find which gives the best results on 
his land. Preparation is the same, the soi! 
being loosened from 3 to 8 inches deep with 
plow or harrow, the modern descendants of 
the bent stick or wooden plow of early days, 

Ravenously the wheat eats nitrogen from 
the soil. Spring wheat is particularly hun- 
gry for this. 

The weight and size of the wheat kerne!| 
determines the flour yield. Flour made 
from hard wheat is the chief bread flour. 
That which is milled from soft wheat is 
best for crackers, cake and pastry. Durum 
flour makes a sticky dough, fitted for the 
making of macaroni, into which more than 
100,000,000 bushels of the output of the 
United States goes. Graham flour is made 
from the whole grain ground into powder, 
while whole wheat flour, not as coarse as 
graham, is made from grinding what is left 
after the branny layers are removed. 

Although flour is the chief product of 
the wheat field, the straw is used for fodder, 
for bedding or. for plowing into the field 
as fertilizer. Ht is used also in the manu- 
facture of hats and doormats and paper. 

But nature makes man work to save his 
wheat. How many know a black stem rust 
of grain, annually taking a toll of some $50),- 
000,000 worth of potential food products in 
the North Central States, is a disease which 
can be curbed? In the plant world the 
“germ” of a disease is sometimes known as 
a “spore.” Like the typhoid germ, the black 
stem rust spore breeds in certain places. 
Instead of choosing filth for its’ birth- 
place, however, its early days are spent on 
the leaves of the beautiful, common bar- 
berry bush, known to many attractive lawns 
and gardens, and when it leaves the bar- 
berry it romps through the fields on the 
wings of the summer breeze. 

There are two good methods for remov- 
ing the common barberry. One is to dig it 
up, being sure to get every bit of the roots. 
A bit of root left in the ground may send 
up sprouts furnishing a springtime home 
for the rust spore. A more certain method 
than digging is to pour 10 to 15 pounds of 
common rock salt upon the roots of the 
plant. 

The common barberry is the dangerous 
barberry; the Japanese, the harmless. Tlic 
common barberry is a tall, erect, spiny bus), 
often as much as 10 or 12 feet high. The 
leaves are green or pyple and have saw- 
toothed edges. 

A complete story of wheat is not only 
the story of the pioneers and their covered 
wagons, but a story of the world. As 
frontiers were flung Westward, wheat [ol- 
lowed the tide of settlement. Today it grows 
in the soil of 43 states. It creates economic 
and agricultural problems with which le¢' 
lators, economists and business men, 
well as the farmer, must grapple. 

One day in prehistoric times a man set 
out with a rude hoe and started to cultivate 
wheat. There is no evidence that this grain 
grew wild and was of value without t! 
help of man. Nature, as with many of its 
gifts, gives the means, leaving it for man t 
find the way. Grains of wheat have been 
found in the tombs of Egypt, and ancien! 
records chronicle its cultivation and wus¢ 
for food—American Nature Association. 








Poets heap virtues, painters gems, at will, 
And show their zeal, and hide ‘their want 
‘of skill.—Pope. 
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C LITTLEBLUEBOOKS Until Nov.30at ac 


Greatest Bargain Sale in Publishing History— Your Choice of Great Books at 


4c per Copy—Rush Your Order Today. To Secure 1,000,000 New Readers, 


Little Blue Books are Offered at 4c Each Until Nov. 30,’26. Order Your Winter’s Reading Today 





copy. 
inight, Nov. 30,1926. 





MILLION NEW READERS WANTED 
1,000,000 new readers are wanted for the Little 
jue Books—hence this amazing bargain sale at 4c 
Look over this list and place your order 
ding to instructions below. You have only until 





58 Tales from Decameron. 
672 Illicit Love. Boccaccio 
673 Tales of Love and Life. 

, What Girls Shouid 

Know. Sanger 

653 What Boys Should 
Know. Fielding 

654 What Young Men 
Should Know 

65) What Young Women 
Should Know 

650 What Married Men 

should know 

65) What Married Women 

Should Know 
What Women Past 40 
Should Know 

Man’s Sexual Life 
Woman’s Sexual Life 
Child’s Sexual Life 
Homosexual Life 
physiology of Sex Life 
Kubaiyat of Omar 

Khayyam 
low to Love. Wood 

550 Hints on Etiquette 
> Five Hundred Riddles 

6 Love, ete. Maupassant 
Great Sea Stories 
Hints on Public 

Speaking 
82 Common Faults in 
Writing English 
Manhood: Life Facts 
Presented to Men 

1 Sherlock Holmes Tales 
145 Great Ghost Stories 
1 sex Life in Greece and 

Rome 
English as She is 
Spoke. Mark Twain 
{7s One of Cleopatra’s 
Nights 
Eugenics. Ellis 
Book of Synonyms 
ive Rights of Women 
Birth Control Debate 
\spects of Birth Con- 
trol 
Puzzle of Personality 
Humorous Sketches. 
26 Men and Girl. Gorki 
rostitution in Ancient 
World 
(lle. Fifi, etc. Maupas- 
sant 
{ark of the Beast, etc. 
lost Essential English 
Words 
Rejuvenation: New 
Fountain of Youth 

651 How to Psycho-Ana- 

lyze “Yourself 

f ilumorous Fables. 

681 Spelling Self Taught 
683 Punctuation Self 

Taught 

Rhetoric Self Taught 
omposition Self 
Taught 

low to Pronounce 
4,000 Proper Names 

( {,000 Words Often 

Mispronounced 

Modern Sex Morality 
Facts About Venereal 

Diseases 


ooecd 


73 i Book of Useful Phrases 
746 Daughter of Eve. Harris 
i Gunga Din. Kipling 


Freud on Sleep and 
Sexual Dreams 

Book of Familiar 
Quotations 

How to Improve Your 

_ Vocabulary 

800 Sex in Psycho-analysis 
Simple Beauty Hints 

Dictionary of Slang 


Humoresque. Hurst 
son of the Wolf. 
London 


Sex Obsessions 
Popular Recitations 
* Truth about Mussolini 
rales of Far North. 
London 





835 Book of Useful Tables 
847 How to Play Card 
Games 
855 How to Write Letters 
856-857 Arithmetic Self 
Taught (2 vols.) 
864 Confidential Chats 
with Husbands 
868 General Hints on Self- 
Improvement 
876 Curiosities of Mathe- 
matics 
883 Debate on Capital 
Punishment 
884 Debate on Prohibition. 
$86 Piece of String, etc. 
887 Necklace, etc. 
Maupassant 
894 How to Advertise 
895 Astronomy for Begin- 
ners 
903 Facts About Syphilis 
3 Voltaire’s Essays 
12 Poe’s Tales of Mystery 
13 Man and His Ancestors 
20 Nasby’s Let’s Laugh 
21 Merimee’s Carmen 
24 The Kiss, etc. Chekov 
25 Rhyming Dictionary 
32 Poe’s Poems 
34 Mystery of Iron Mask 
42 Origin of Human Race 
43 Debate on Marriage 
and Divorce 
45 Tolstoy’s Short Stories 
46 Wilde’s Salome 
69 Dumas’ Mary, Queen 
of Scots 
73 Whitman’s Poems 
77 What Great Men Have 
Said About Women 
84 Love Letters of @ © 
Portuguese Nun 
94 Trial and Death of 
Socrates 
95 Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater 
97 Self-Contradictions of 
the Bible 
07 Dream-Woman. Collins 
8 Fall of House of Usher, 


oe 
2 Spiritualism Debate 
5 War Speeches of 
Wilson 
6 History of Rome 
7 What Expectant Moth- 
ers Should Know 
30 Controversy on Chris- 
tianity 
33 Principles of 
Electricity 
41 Life of Napoleon 
43 Time of Terror, etc. 
49 Crimes and Criminals 
150 Lost Civilizations 


151 Man -Who Would be 
King, etc. Kipling 
153 = Philosophy of 
e 


162 Murders in Rue 
Morgue. Poe 
176 Four Sex Essays. Ellis 
186 How I Wrote “The 
Raven.” Poe 
862 German Self Taught 
1021 Italian Self Taught 
1025 Casey at the Bat, etc. 
995 How to Play the Piano 
1081 Best Jewish Jokes 
992 Sinner Sermons. 
Howe 
83 Evolution of Marriage 
129 Rome or Reason? 
1031 How to Own Your 
Home 
A Study of Woman 
Coquette vs. a Wife 
Devil’s Dictionary 
N. Y.’s Chinatown 
Pickwick Papers 
Conquest of Fear 
Tales of Haunted 
Houses , 
Bluebeard’s 8 Wives 
Home Vegetable 
Gardenin 
959 American 
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188 Munchausen’s Adven- 
tures 

191 Evolution vs Dogma 

199 Tallow Ball. Maupas- 


sant 
214 Speeches of Lincoln 
215 Miraculous Revenge. 
219 Human Tragedy. Ana- 
tole France 
221 Women, etc, 
Maeterlinck 
222 Vampire. Kipling 
232 Three Strangers. Hardy 
275 Building of the Earth 
277 Man Without a Coun- 
try. Hale 
284 Robert Burns’ Poems 
290 Gold Bug. Poe 
291 Jumping Frog. Mark 
Twain 


304 What Great Women 
Have Said About Men 
314 Daudet’s Short Stories 
321 History of Evolution 
326 How to Write Short 
Stories 
332 Man Who Was, etc. 
333 Mulvaney Stories. 
343 Diary of Columbus 
344 Don Juan, etc. Balzac 
352 Morris’ Short Stories 
382 Lincoln’s Humor 
394 Boswell’s Life of 


Johnson 

395 Cellini: Fiery-Hearted 
Sculptor 

397 Irish Fairy Tales 

398 Irish Folk Songs 

399 Sinbad the Sailor 

400 Ali Baba; Aladdin 

403 History of Music 

405 Outline of Economics 

414 Art of pee 

417 Nature of Dreams 

428 Essence of Koran 

432 Tragic Story of Oscar 
Wilde’s Life 

465 Esperanto for Begin- 


ners 

482 Five Weeksina Balloon 

485 Voyage to Moon. Verne 

491 Psychology for Begin- 
ners 

498 Gress and Roman 


ythology 
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Specimens Captured in Brazil 


A wolf spider, a mouse opossum of a 
‘species not hitherto represented in any 
American museum, and many other val- 
uable zoological specimens are among 
the 200 small mammals, birds, snakes, 
lizards, toads and insects bagged by the 
zoological section of the Brazilian expe- 
dition led by Capt. Marshall Field. The 
wolf spider is large and voracious and 
captures and eats small birds. The 
mouse opossum, full grown, is only five 
inches long and is marked with three 
black stripes on the back. It is one of 
the tiniest of the group of marsupials, or 
pouched mammals, which includes the 
larger opossums andthe kangaroos. Oth- 
ertrophies include two of aspecies of liz- 
ard, commonly called glass snakes, with 
tiny rudimentary feet, a millipede which 
looks like a very large black caterpillar, 
sparrow hawks, an oven bird, and sev- 
eral rare rodents. 

The zoological section of the expedi- 
tion consists of George K. Cherrie, who 
went to the “roof of the world” with the 
Roosevelts, Mrs. Grace Thompson Se- 
ton, wife of the famous naturalist, and 
several others of less fame, including 
Mrs. Marshall Field. The geological 
section of the expedition has also been 
very successful. Jt has secured some 
excellent specimens from the gold and 
manganese mines in the vicinity of Mi- 
nas Geraes, some 300 miles north of Rio 
de Janeiro. Henry Nichols, in charge 
of this section, visited the Mono Velko 
mine—until recently the deepest in the 
world—penetrating the workings to a 
depth of about a mile and a half. 


Liquid Tar as Fuel 


The Gas and Electric Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been experimenting with 
liquid tar as a smokeless, economical 
heating fuel for homes and small fac- 
tories. Liquid tar is now a by-product 
of gas manyfacture. “The company,” 
says an announcement, “soon will be 
able to offer fuel tar to the retail trade 
for eight cents a gallon or less. In our 
experiments with oil-burning heating 
systems for homes we have found that 
they can be adapted to the new fuel 
with but slight alterations in the ap- 
paratus.” 


Value of Acid Phosphate 


One of the greatest contributions 
made by modern science to the welfare 
of mankind is the substance known to 
chemists as acid phosphate, says Rich- 
ard Bradfield, of the University of Mis- 
souri. Nature’s store of phosphate is 
locked up in the form of the insoluble 
trio-calcium salt. When treated with 
sulphuric acid this insoluble phosphate 
is converted into the more soluble acid 
phosphate, which is probably more 
widely used than any other commercial 
fertilizer. i 

When applied on wheat ground at the 
rate of 150 to 350 pounds an acre, acid 
phosphate is nearly always a very prof- 
itable investment, for returns frequent- 


ly range as high as 300 per cent. Quite 
often it changes wheat growing from a 
gamble into a fairly certain and profit- 
able business. Phosphates, when once 
mixed with the soil are very difficult 
to remove. For that reason the residue 
left by the wheat crop remains to feed 
the following crops. Clover following 
wheat is especially favored by phos- 
phate fertilization. The effect of such 
fertilization can frequently be observed 
for several years. 


Coloring Diamonds 


Dr. C. E. Field, director of the radium 
institute of New York, says that any 
ordinary yellow diamond worth $100 
can be turned into a blue diamond 
worth $700 by the use of radium. But 
there is an economical hitch in the proc- 
ess. The radium used for the change 
would cost $8000! At the radium insti- 
tute experiments with diamonds have 
been going on for several years. The 
scientists do not pretend to know 
whether a diamond so colored would 
retain its new color, or whether it 
would later shift back to the yellow. 
“No-one knows yet,” Dr. Field announc- 
ed, “because our experiments have not 
lasted long enough.” 


Milk Secretion Process 


A novel experiment to determine 
whether the milk in a cow’s udder is 
manufactured during the few minutes 
required for the milking process, as is 
generally taught, or whether it is se- 
creted continuously and collected in the 
udder previous to milking, was conduct- 
ed recently at the federal dairy experi- 
ment farm at Beltsville, Md., by W. W. 
Swett. A rather general belief persists 
among teachers and other professional 
men in dairy cattle and veterinary work, 
says Swett, that the internal capacity 
for storing milk in a cow’s udder is not 
more than a half pint to each quarter. 
Since many cows yield much more than 
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Elpidio Piccoli, an Italian inventor, patented 
the peculiar airship shown above. It is based 
on the principle used by Flettner in his rotor 
ship, which is driven by means of rotating 
cylinders utilizing air currents. In Piccoli’s 
airship the rotors are filled with gas, making 
the machine buoyant and at the same time 
supplying the motive power. 
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that amount it is taught, therefore, that 
the milk must necessarily be manufac. 
tured during the process of milking and 
that it does not exist as milk until the 
mammary gland is stimulated by the 
milking operation. 

In these tests it was found, however, 
that a cow’s udder is capable of holding 
from 11 to 20 quarts of milk instead of 
only a quart, as is quite commonly 
taught. For the tests, two cows were 
killed, their udders immediately remoy- 
ed and mounted on a framework in a 
position for milking. One of the cows 
had normally been giving about 12 
pounds at a milking. A total of 10.27 
pounds of milk was drawn from her 
udder after all body connections had 
been severed, showing that more than 
85 per cent of her production was stored 
in her udder at the time she was slaugh- 
tered. The post-mortem milking of the 
second cow yielded practically 50 per 
cent of her normal production. In her 
case milking was more difficult and |! 
the milk was not drawn as was shown 
by the considerable quantity which 
gushed forth when the udder was later 
cut open. 

A further indication of the enormous 
capacity of a dairy cow’s udder has been 
shown by the quantity of liquid which 
is often possible to inject into detached 
udders being prepared for laboratory 
study. It is not uncommon to inject 
the equivalent of three to five gallons 
of milk, depending on different char- 
acteristics of various udders. These 
few tests, while not conclusive, would 
indicate that milk secretion is to a 
considerable extent a continuous proc- 
ess, and that a large proportion of the 
milk secured at any milking is collected 
and stored within the mammary gland 
before milking is commenced; also that 
the liberation of the milk from the gland 
is not dependent either upon a nervous 
or mechanical stimulation or upon in- 
ternal muscular contraction, since al! 
body connections had been severed be- 
fore the post-mortem milking was per- 
formed, 


Dogs and Scent 


There is a popular belief that a police 
dog or bloodhound can follow without 
difficulty the trail of a person, whether 
friend or stranger, by merely sniffing 
some garment which the fugitive has 
worn. Tests made in Germany show 
that this is not the case. It was found 
that a good dog can follow his master 
if he has been over the trail recently, 
but it was impossible to train the dogs 
to follow the trail of a stranger or [0 
pick up a cold scent. The tests were 
made with dogs used by the Berlin po- 
lice force. Although the results of the 
tests were challenged, further exper- 
ments did not alter them. 





EARLY LIGHT BULBS STILL BURN 


Some of the first electric light bulbs de- 
vised by Thomas Edison when incandescent 
lighting was just started were recently tak- 
en from the ceiling of the St. George Epis- 
copal church at Leadville, Colo., by electri- 
cians. Although the filament in them is 
made of bamhoo the old bulbs are still ca- 
pable of converting electric current into 
light. 
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Some Narrow Escapes 


\ dozen men were swept to sea when 
the Bering sea ice broke from shore in 
three places. A dory was launched by 
the coast guard and after heroic work 
the men were rescued, 

\Vhen their boat capsized three boys 
clung for-15 hours to a big rock in the 
middle of a treacherous stream. One 
boy lost his grip and drowned but the 
other two were rescued. 


[wo women of West Branch, Mich., 
showed nerve when their sedan auto 


got caught in a heavy snowstorm and 
they were literally snowed under. For 
seven days they drank melted snow 


and they ran their engine occasionally 
to furnish warmth. When they were 
rescued only the top of their auto show- 
ed above the heavy snow drifts. 


\n El Paso girl fled from an orphan- 
age and hid in a box car. After she 
had gone without food or water for 
five days she was found unconscious 
by railroad men. 

\ Milwaukee contractor drove over 
two miles the other day when he no- 
ticed that one of the cylinders of his 
aulo Was missing. He got out to inves- 
tigate and raised the hood. To his sur- 
prise he found three sticks of dynamite 
had been wired to one of the cylinders 
of his machine. He thanked his lucky 
stars that the spark plug in that partic- 
ular cylinder was not in working order. 

(he man who fell from the eighth 
story of an office building in Miami, Fla., 
several months ago and landed on a 
basement skylight is now hobbling 
about on crutches. He only fell 135 feet. 

When a hotel in Hurleyville, N. Y., 
caught fire a mother jumped from a 
third story window with her baby in 
her arms, Although the mother was 
killed the child was uninjured. 

\ Greek sponge fishing boat caught 
fire in the Gulf of Mexico and its crew 
of nine Jumped into the water. Seeing 
that they would drown seven returned 
to the boat and fought the fire. The 
blaze was extinguished just before the 
boat burned to the water’s edge and the 
survivors, terribly burned, drifted for 
eight days before they were rescued. 

\n 18-year-old Camden, N. J., boy 
Was riding with fellow employees of an 
| company in a car hitched to a loco- 
ive and was going over a 20-foot 
1 trestle when he fell.out. The lo- 
otive crushed his right arm and 
ilder but the boy clung bravely to 
a tie of the trestle with his left hand. 
le was about exhausted and prepared 
the plunge into the cold waters of 
Delaware when he was rescued. 


THE PYRAMID AT ST. IVES 


\t the little seaport town of St. Ives, 
sland, there is a curious three-sided 
imid on the summit of a hill over- 
king the town. It is really a monu- 
it erected to his own memory in 1782 
in eccentric British lawyer named 
n Knill. The pyramid was intended 
« landmark for ships, as a means of 
ieving local employment and as a 
b for the lawyer’s body. Now it 
ves to keep the memory of the eccen- 
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bequest, payable once every five years, 
to 10 girls from St. Ives who should 1 / Cost of Glass 






climb the hill and sing the 100th psalm 8 and Better 
at his monument. This event is com- Material 
memorated in'the lines: a0 Se a A eater. dng Dutra’ Violet rave that 
‘and cheaply. 
There was an old lawyer named Kanill " band gather cegeall winter 5. 
Who made a peculiar will, a drafts. Turn snowtrap into healthy sun parior. 
Ten girls from St. Ives a pemly diocovered preparation. Hata nrg Ultra- 
Have the time of their lives chet rae es eal y cen Laste ter peaen, 
For singing on top of his hill. y State Experiment Stations. 
Trial Offer 


The income from the remainder of 
his large estate was left to trustees to 
distribute in a variety of prizes to those 
of the town who should excel in racing, 
rowing and wrestling. 
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Jenkins slid quietly out of bed, drew on 
his trousers and coat, stepped into his slip- 
pers, and lifted Baby out of his basket. 
Then he went downstairs, turned on the 
light, and sat before the grate, in which a 
bed of coals was still glowing. Without 
looking at the little clock on the mantel, 
he knew it was about 1;30 a. m. Force of 
habit always led to his awaking at this hour 
to give Baby his bottle, for, when Baby 
came, Jenkins had agreed to take the night 
shift, the chief duty of which was to give 
the young man his milk and peppermint. 


Jenkins unrolled his bundle, disclosing a 
round, red face over which two chubby 
fists were kneading. Then he leaned for- 
ward and held the bottle over the fire. Baby 
opened his eyes and began sniffling uneasily. 
This uneasiness was an infallible sign of 
trouble, for Jenkins had become wise in the 
ways of babies. He placed the warm nip- 
ple in Baby’s mouth and leaned back con- 
tentedly, taking a cigar from his pocket, as 
was his wont, and prepared to pass the time 
of Baby’s feasting in comfort. But Baby 
would not feast. He refused the bottle ab- 
solutely, and began wriggling and twisting 
in a way that could mean but one thing— 
“wind on the stomach,” or just plain baby 
colic. So Jenkins laid his cigar by and 
calmly awaited more alarming symptoms. 
Baby ceased his sniffling, puckered his red 
face frightfully, closed his eyes, and emitted 
one long, startling wail. It was the first 
light thunder roll that precedes the storm. 

Jenkins sighed resignedly, in anticipa- 
tion of the impending ordeal. For a little 
while the responsibility of a father weighed 
heavily upon him, and he half wished he 
were back in bachelordom. This thing of 
doing right by posterity is not what it is 
cracked up to be, thought he, as he teetered 
the fretting baby on his knee. While Baby 
quieted to take a long breath for the next 
wail, Jenkins heard a slight noise in the 
hall. He sat erect to listen, but wail num- 
ber two arrived with a vehemence sufficient 
to drown the din of Bedlam. He concluded 
it was Josephine snoring, or turning over 
for a more comfortable position to sleep, 
while he, poor man, labored heroically to 
save their only begotten son from the dead- 
ly throes of colic. 


Wail number three put an end to further 
reflection, for Baby was at it now with the 
full vigor of a six-months youth, and Jen- 
kins bestirred himself to prescribe. He had 
the course of treatment fully in mind, for, 
as hinted, he was become wise in the 
way'of babies. The usual bric-a-brac on 
the mantel had given way to a miniature 
apothecary shop, with a long row of vials, 
carefully labeled. Yes, first he would give 
three drops of brandy in warm water, and 
follow it up with five drops of soothing 
sirup. He arose and walked toward the 
mantel, hesitating just before taking the 


. bottle down to give ear to that noise again. 
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This time it was louder and closer than be- 
fore, and ere Jenkins could comprehend it, 
a man stepped through the portiere and 
stood in the full light of the living-room. 
The man wore a black mask, through which 
his eyes peered hideously. In one hand he 
carried a revolver, in the other a dark lan- 
tern and a satchel. 


Jenkins did not drop Baby. Indeed, he 
was surprised by /his remarkable coinpo- 
sure. He took the brandy bottle from the 
shelf and turned toward his chair. 

“IT beg your pardon for intruding,” said 
a voice behind the mask, “but in order to 
get out the way I came in it will be neces- 
sary for me to cross this room.” 


“Go right ahead,” Jenkins replied, hold- 


ing the brandy bottle to the light, “and no 
intrusion whatever.” 


The man crossed and reached the dining-* 


room door, keeping his eyes fixed the while 
on Jenkins. At the door he paused, stood 
for a moment and asked: “Colic?” 


“"’Fraid so.” And Baby emitted a yell 
that proved apprehension well grounded. 

“What’s you going to give im?” 

“Three drops of brandy in warm water.” 

“No, don’t you do it—it’s bad business.” 
The man came back a step, and for the 
first time Jenkins experienced a queer sen- 
sation in the calves of his legs. 

“Brandy will knock the pains out of a 
billy goat,” the man went on, “but it takes 
something worse than a billy goat to knock 
the brandy.” 

“Then, what’s the matter with a little 
soothing sirup?” Jenkins asked, since the 
stranger was inclined to argue the matter. 

“Just as bad—full of opiates and dope 
and truck.” 2 

“But, see here, stranger, if you were the 
father of a——” 

ne | am.” 

“Well, what do you give for colic?” 

“None of that stuff you’re getting ready 
to use—that’s what they gave me.” 

As if the invitation to assist were amply 
implied, the man laid his revolver, satchel 
and lantern on the center-table. He then 
came forward, watched the writhing baby 
for a moment and gave the result of his 
diagnosis: “Yes, it’s genuine, all right; but 
we can soon bring ’im out of it. Have you 
any catnip and yam-root?” 

“Yes, I s’pose so, but I may have to 
wake y 

“No, you better not,—she might object to 
my medicine. Here, let me have the young- 
ster, and you rustle up the catnip and yam.” 
Jenkins obediently delivered the baby, and 
started for the pantry. “Oh, you little goo- 
sey-toodle!” he heard the man console, 
“you’ve got the tummy-ache, but we’ll soon 
fix you up nice and chipper!” 


Shortly, Jenkins came in with the catnip 
and yam-root. Baby was returned to him, 
and the stranger bent to his task with the 
alertness of one who knows. He soon had 
a pot of water boiling and the catnip tea 
steeping. To this he added a portion of the 
yam-root, finely grated, poured out the 
steaming liquor, dipped a spoonful and gave 
it to Baby. 

For a little time the sick infant wailed as 
if in a greater agony. Jenkins looked du- 
biously at the masked man. “It’s all right,” 
he was assured. “That medicine will stir 
up trouble for a minute down in his gu- 
bertorials, but it will soon straighten ’im 
out.” ; 

Baby was given a second dose, and was 
eased perceptibly. After the third spoon- 
ful his wails ceased, and with the fourth 
he was pronounced cured. “He’s bumkum 
now, and will take his bottle like a dandy,” 
the masked man declared, with the air of 
one who has completed his task and feels 
well by it. He hesitated while gathering his 
paraphernalia from the stand. He opened 
the satchel, taking out many pieces of glit- 
tering silverware, and laid them carefully, 
one by one, on the table. “I found these 
here, but I don’t believe I'll need ’em,” said 
he, more to the satchel than to Jenkins. 
“Remember,” he cautioned, turning in the 
door, “four spoons of that tea as you saw 
me make it—a spoonful every five minutes.” 

“All right, Pll remember; many times 
obliged to you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” replied the man, as 
the door closed softly behind him. 

After the man had jumped out the pantry 
window, Jenkins lighted his cigar, leaned 
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back in his chair and puffed a cloud of 


smoke to the ceiling, while Baby pulled 
ravenously at his bottle. 





A STRANGE CAMP PET 


Our common skunk bears a bad name, but 
he is really a gentle, sociable creature in 
captivity if treated with kindness and re. 
spect. He is keen, clean and curious, and 
responds to petting. from those who feed 
and care for him. 

One summer down in Maine, according to 
Our Dumb Animals, a young wood-pussy 
with a wounded leg came to a little cabin 
in the wood-and fairly begged to become a 
member of the camp. He was a gentle, 
pretty little creature and no-one molested 
him as he wandered about at will. He evi- 
dextly intended to make it his home, for 
he begged for food as if he had a right to 
expect it. When given a bone with meat on 
it, he accepted it at once, holding it in his 
paws while he gnawed the flesh from it in a 
dainty manner. His table manners were 
very good, for he would carefully wipe his 
funny little pointed nose and clean his face 
until not a speck of food or grease remain- 
ed to soil his pretty fur. He was especially 
fond of chicken and would eat the last 
scrap with a satisfaction that left no-one 
in doubt as to his enjoyment. 

The kitten showed no fear whatever. He 
immediately made himself at home and 
trusted those around him. He was very 
sociable and tried to make friends with 
them all. They were not so ready, however, 
to accept him on intimate terms of friend- 
ship. The young daughter, attracted by his 
pretty coat and manners, insisted upon 
petting him, though her mother cautioned 
her to admire him at a distance, 

The little creature responded at once, and 
would follow her inside and outside the 
camp like a cat. He would come at her call, 
creep up beside her in the hammock and 
go to sleep just like a house cat. He craved 
affection and seemed very happy when she 
petted him by running her hand over his 
head and silky coat. He would roll and play 
like a pet kitten and had funny little tricks 
in which he indulged to the amusement of 
all. 

The wounded leg was bandaged by t/ic 
girl without resistance on his part. His con- 
fidence or trust in her never failed. He 
grew so fond of her that he wanted to be 
wherever she was, much to the annoyance 
of others in camp. As he was never irritat- 
ed by any member of his self-selected home, 
the air was never polluted by the scent ex- 
pelled when angry or alarmed. He did no! 
rebel when someone took his picture as 
he sat in the arms of his friend. He looked 
at the kodak, was curious, perhaps, but re- 
mained quiet under the hand he loved. 

When it came time to close the camp, he 
was taken some distance away and dropped 
in the wood to earn his own living instead 
of depending upon others. Whether he r?- 
turned to camp is not known, for it was 
closed a few hours later for the season. 





UNCLE SAM’S SMALLEST POSTOFFICE 
The record for having the smallest post- 
office in this country goes to a little Mary- 
land town. This distinction has been award- 
ed to Randle Cliffs, Calvert county, Md., not 
100 miles from the national capital. There 
had been considerable controversy for the 
honor between the postoffice at Grimshaw, 
N. C., and the one at Searsburg, Vt. When 
Postmaster G. E. Frazier at Randle Clills 
heard of this he sent Postmaster-Gen. New 
a photograph of -his office with the resu!t 
that it was awarded the title “Uncle Sams 
smallest postoffice.”” The picture showed @ 
rough board building about six by eight 
feet, tar-paper roof, no. window in front 
and but a single door. Postoffice records 
disclose no postoffice building smaller. 
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—~ Our Health ~ 
- comet 


rhe claim that the increased cases of 
eaneer of the stomach are due to the 
cooking of food in aluminum ware has 
been going the rounds in this country. 
Charges have been made in various 
quarters that when foods are cooked in 
aluminum ware a certain amount of 
aluminum precipitate will be imparted 
to the foods,and that these minute quan- 
tities of aluminum particles taken into 
the human system are poisonous and set 
up inflammations from which ulcérs and 
cancers may develop. However, inquiry 
of recognized authorities, has failed to 
discover a single case of aluminum 
poisoning that has occurred in this way. 
Aluminum utensils are now used widely 
not only in the household but in large 
manufacturing establishments and, ac- 
cording to Hygeia, are as safe as utensils 
made of any other material, Aluminum, 
says this authority, is not poisonous, as 
are metals like lead. -Statements also 
have been made in reference to enamel 
ware which were greatly exaggerated. 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association claims that the “probability 
that undesirable constituents in signifi- 
cant amounts may be dissolved from 
enamel hollow ware during the ordi- 
nary processes of cooking may be re- 
garded as remote.” It is very unlikely 
that any chips of enamel ever get into 
food in such form or quantity as to pro- 
duce ulcers or other serious trouble. 








Sickness costs the people of the Unit- 
ed States more than $2,000,000,000 a year 
in lost wages and medical bills, and pre- 
mature death a similar sum, according 
to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Much 
of this loss, he believes, could be pre- 
vented if sufficient money were prop- 
erly spent in protecting community 
health and educating the people in the 
right ways of living. 


Excessive smoking and drinking and 
the use of cosmetics, says Dr. Wolff 
Freudenthal, of New York, are especial- 
ly harmful to feminine throats. He con- 
lemns the practice of excessive smoking 
n both men and women, but especially 
women, because the linings of the throat 
and nose of women are so much more 
delicate than those of men. Cosmetics, 
declares, also affect the nose and 
throat, irritating the membranes and 
soiietimes causing asthma. In his opin- 
alcohol in excess is bad for the 
thioat and breathing apparatus, but 
when used properly is valuable as a 
medicine, particularly in such diseases 
as tuberculosis and diabetes. Prohibi- 
lion, he claims, is spoiling the morals 
of the young girls of the United States. 
“Formerly a young girl never touched 
whisky,” he says, “and now she drinks 
With the boys.” 


Many slightly radioactive waters and 

er preparations are now sold for me- 
cinal purposes. The U. S. bureau of 
emistry says that the alleged medici- 
‘| efficacy of such preparations has 
cen much misrepresented, The products 
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analyzed by the bureau experts for con- 
tent of radium included hair tonics, bath 
compounds, suppositories, tissue creams, 
tonic tablets, face powders, ointments, 
mouth washes, demulcents, opiates, oph- 
thalmic solutions, healing pads and oth- 
er preparations in solid, semi-solid and 
liquid form for which therapeutic value 
was claimed because of their alleged 
radioactivity. Only five per cent of the 
products analyzed contained radium in 
sufficient quantities to render them en- 
titled to consideration as therapeutic 
agents and then only in certain limited 
conditions. Offieials of the bureau 
claim that action will be taken under 
the federal food and drugs act against 
shipments of the alleged radioactive 
products which are falsely or fraudu- 
lently misbranded within the terms of 
that act. A warning regarding the in- 
discriminate use of those few products 
which are highly radioactive is also 
sounded by the bureau experts. 


Apparently the common cold is in for 
a battle to the death. Medical men and 
fundamental scientists are co-operating 
in a determined effort to conquer that 
disease, which is said to be the most 
persistent and harmful enemy of man- 
kind, causing more deaths and greater 
economic waste than any other disease. 
Despite all attempts to determine the 
specific cause of the common cold, it re- 
mains unknown. Also the greater share 
of the nation’s $500,000,000 drug bill is 
spent for cold remedies, of which there 
are said to be 45,000. But the fact that 
there are so many remedies seems to in- 
dicate that some of them, at least, are 
not remedies at all. 





“OLD OAKEN BUCKET” CONDEMNED 

According to the District of Columbia 
health department Samuel Woodworth’s 
cherished lines about the old oaken bucket 
being a “source of exquisite pleasure” and 
its contents “the purest and sweetest that 
nature can yield” are undeniably good 
poetry, but they should be unqualifiedly 
condemned as a creed of sanitation. A re- 
cent bulletin issued by the department says: 
“At this season of the year the urge of the 
great open spaces lures countless numbers 
of urban dwellers to outlying environs and 
away from the protection afforded by a 
carefully supervised municipal water sup- 
ply. Many will rent for the summer sea- 
son; others will purchase property out- 
right for vacation habitats. A sanitary 
analysis of your drinking water may serve 
to ward off serious illness, or it may set 
your mind at rest concerning the purity 
and safety of the water.” 





THE VANISHING BEARD 


Beards are no longer the professional 
marks of physicians, according to Madame 
Berthe, superfluous hair expert of New York. 
She says times have changed and that one 
seldom sees a bearded physician now. The 
science of sanitation, she claims, has ban- 
ned the beard as a germ dispenser and the 
modern physician is as free from beard as 
the bond salesman, the lawyer “or the 
plumber. “Dapper waxed mustaches are 


occasionally worn by the ‘drug store cow- 
boy’ or even the college youth, who would 
appear sophisticated,” she continues, “but 
other than this, beards, mustaches, Van 
Dykes and ‘what-have-you’ are becoming 
old-fashioned.” 











Factories 
big. e 
W. Hillyer Ragsdate 
Every person who is troubled with the stabbing pains of 
neuritis, rheumatism or sciatica should write today for a 
free trial of the great Tysmol combination treatment which 
has brought lasting relief to so many sufferers. Equally ef- 
fective in relieving lumbago and stiff, swollen or painful 


joints. Send no money—just your name and address. Get 
free treatment by return mail, postpaid. 


TYSMOL CO., Div. L, 400 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cai. 


(a KNOCKS CORNS 
SS 


instantly 
Marvelous new medicated tape forms a thin 
comfortable bandage over aching Corns, Cal- 
louses, Bunions. Pain ends instantly, 
and soon the hard growth is entirely ab- 
sorbed. No pad, no acid, no poison. 
Safe, healing, antiseptic. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


We will gladly send you the big spool of 

~ Comfi-tape to try. Simply write “I would 
ae toe to yA Comfi-tape at eae risk.” 

TORY, Dept. 10, 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin, ‘simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 


ply magical in prompt results. You can repay LJ favor 7 
ES. your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODA 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Me. 


Makes Pumping Up Tires 
Unnecessary 


Chicago, Ill—F. E. Hughes, Suite 232-H, 
424 N. Homan Ave., of this city has perfect- 
ed a new air-tight valve cap that enables 
auto owners to pump up their tires once 
and never touch them again until punc- 
tured or worn out. Leading tire manufac- 
turers, after thorough tests, have approved 
Mr. Hughes’ invention and banished the 
old theory that air escapes through rubber. 
One inflation lasts the life of a tire, and 
tire mileage is doubled. These caps retail 
for $1.25 for set of five. The inventor 
wants agents and will send proof and sam- 
ple Free. Write him today.—Advt. 
























U.S. Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3000 Year 
MEN—WOMEN, 18 Up 


Steady Work. NoLayoffs, Dept. C-195 


det Franklin institute 


Paid Vacations a Rochester, N. Y. 


Common education aid Gentlemen: Kindly rush tome 
usually sufficient at once, and entirely without 
a” out charge 32-page book with list 

Mail coupon O* of U. 8. Government big paid posi- 
today— Ss tions now obtainable. Advise me also 
SURE - regarding the salaries, hours, work, vaca- 
tion and full particulars, and send sample 

4 coaching. 
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Sign of the times: “No Parking.” 
gq 
We know what the matter is with the 
new histories—they cost too much for 
the average person to read. 


President Kemal has already executed 
17 Turks this year, and Thanksgiving 
is still a long way off. 


Two results can be expected in Mexi- 
can elections: first, the announcement 
of casualties and, second, speculation 
over the identity of the winners. 

q 

Statisticians say shipment of suspend- 
ers abroad dropped from 51,567 to 36,175 
pairs last year. That may explain the 
drop of the franc. 

q 


We haven’t much faith in those press 
yarns about the “ferocity” of a leopard 
which escaped from a New Jersey road 
show, especially since one farmer re- 
ported that his pet dog chased the ani- 
mal off his property. 


“Breakfast in New York and dinner in 
London,” is the slogan of airmen who 
are talking of flying across the ocean. 
We were interested in the undertaking 
until we learned the object. If it is 
just to get over in time for dinner we 
see no particular merit in the effort. 


Mussolini of Italy was a stone mason, 
while Premier Ekman of Sweden used 
to be a stonecutter. Seems the govern- 
ments of Europe are getting down to a 
sort of rock bottom. 

gq 

Spoiled boys make bad husbands, 
Such is the recent announcement of a 
British health official. Everybody else 
already knew that was just as true as 
that spoiled beef makes bad hash. 

gq 

Seven hundred people were killed in 
New York last year by drinking bad 
liquor, according to the report. They 
were mostly men that could rather easi- 
ly be spared. 


g 
A Detroit paper remarks that Atlanta 
gave Bobby Jones, golfer, the greatest 
reception that any man ever got there— 
greater, even, than the one given to Gen. 
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Sherman. It might be noted, though, 
that Jones went to the city while Sher- 
man went through it. 


Booth Tarkington says that in another 
half century men and women will be 
wearing the same kind of clothes. He 
doesn’t say whether they will be using 
the same kind of lipstick, face powder 
and curling irons. 


Germans strenuously objected to the 
Charleston when that dance was intro- 
duced on the Berlin stage. One would 
have expected them to like it. It is just 
about as graceful as their popular goose 
step. 


Wonder what that woman is now do- 
ing for a living who used to have her 
picture taken with her luxuriant hair 
reaching to the floor and sign testimo- 
nials for the hair-growing remedies? 


A scientist holds that as a man grows 
bald he grows more intellectual—that 
as he loses hair he gains brain-power. 
This may reconcile some of the sterner 
sex to their shiny domes, but we all 
know which of the two lovely woman 
would have if left to her choice. 


¢ 
BUYING ELECTIONS 


Much depends on the reaction of the 
people of the United States against the 
disclosures of this year in respect to 
the growing practice of spending big 
money for votes in political campaigns. 

This outbreak, this sore, on the skin 
of our body politics is quite in keeping 
with the rapid and uncontrolled growth 
of our comparatively young country. We 
have quickly developed a large class of 
very rich whose ambition is not well 
balanced by conscience, traditions or 
moral scruples. In the keen competi- 
tion of big business they have evolved 
a sort of motto of “Get what you go aft- 
er, no matter what the cost.” In poli- 
tics they feel and act the same way. 

We are suffering from a sort of mon- 
ey blight—a disease which only affects 
rich countries, and sometimes ruins 
them. We have long had city bosses 














—Cartoon in Columbus Dispatch. 


Though the citizen’s neglect of primary is 
shameful, whenever it is proposed to take this 
ballot box away loud is the cry that he makes. 
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with their organizations who made 4 
practice of buying or stealing elections 
— it is all the same to them—but they 
were never considered respectable. Now, 
however, their methods have been taken 
up by state and national bosses, or man- 
agers, and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are spent to elect senators and 
governors. A million dollars is spent in 
trying to land a job paying $10,000 a 
year. Money is scattered lavishly and 
unconscionably, and the men who are 
guilty are of high standing and power, 
What is worse, they freely admit their 
guilt without a show of shame. 


In spite of the senate’s “thumbs down” 
on Senator Newberry of Michigan be- 
cause, according to the _ resolution 
adopted, such a sum as $195,000 spent 
to elect him “is dangerous to the contin- 
uance of free government” Illinois 
comes along with a primary election 
costing about $1,000,000, and Pennsy!- 
vania follows with one running up to 
nearly $3,000,000. 

In Pennsylvania most of the money 
was put up by the wealthy candidates 
and their friends, but in Illinois big 
contributions were made by corpora- 
tion heads who had direct interests. 
Mr. Insull, public service magnate, re- 
marked that he had a right to be in- 
terested in public questions because he 
was responsible for $650,000,000 invest- 
ed in Illinois public service companies, 
so he gave $125,000 to the Republican 
candidate for the senate and $15,000 to 
the Democratic candidate. But one of 
the candidates, Col. Smith, was chair- 
man of the state commerce commission 
which passes on the affairs of such 
companies and corporations. 

The senate investigating committee 
led by Senator Reed of Missouri, who 
largely created it, dug up a lot of dirt, 
but it was defied in a number of in- 
stances by refusals to answer questions. 
The chairman promised to cite the re- 
fractory witnesses to the senate for con- 
tempt, and went ahead with the search. 
From other. states, notably New Mamp- 
shire and Wisconsin, came charges that 
contestants were spending unreasonable 
amounts of money, and the committee 
was called on to look into it. 

This is the latest phase of corrupt pol- 
itics which we have always had in this 
country. Other phases have been main- 
ly sporadic and local, and no one kind 
ever grew very large or lasted very 
long because the big majority of the 
public was too clean, honest and whole- 
some to let it grow. This sore is per- 
haps more dangerous because it has 
broken out higher up, in a more vita! 
spot, and because of the wealth and 
respectability behind the malignant 
& -wth. If we stand for it, or merely 
cover it with oil and whitewash, it wil! 
grow; if we promptly apply the knife 
we shall have a cure. 

Signs of a proper, healthful reaction 
have already appeared. Julius Rosen- 
wald, Chicago millionaire and philan- 
thropist, represented to President Cool- 
idge that Col. Smith should withdraw 
from the senate race, and the president 
was reported to have agreed with the 
view. It has been confidently predicted 
in some quarters that neither Col. Smith 
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nor Mr. Vare of Pennsylvania will be 
<oated if they are elected to the senate. 
Certainly a fight will be made on them. 
Senator Capper, prominent member of 
the same party, suggested that the states 
in question hold another primary, if 
their laws permit it, “where nomina- 
ions may be made untainted by money.” 

What makes the problem harder is 
that the successful candidates are men 
of character whose personal integrity 
has not been challenged. The only thing 
against them is that they spent too much 
money and accepted too much money 
to get elected. But if they are allowed 
to get office that way, and hold office, 
the practice will grow. Senate seats 
will be acquired like stock exchange 
seats. The rich would soon be buying 
ll the important offices, either for 
themselves or for poor men of their 
choice, while the independent man who 
is not rich would not have a chance. 

That condition of affairs would truly 
be, as the senate resolution expressed 
it, “dangerous to the continuation of 
free government.” 


— 


A New York newspaper advocates 
putting elevators in the public schools 
because running up and down stairs 
might be injurious to pupils. Maybe it 
would also be a good idea to furnish 
them with couches instead of benches, 
for it is a little tiresome to sit up 
straight for an hour at a time. 

q 

It has been observed that the Adam’s 
apple is practically a thing of the past. 
Who says the male never changes style? 


q 
SWIMMING THE CHANNEL 


This has been the women’s year in 
the annual international competition of 
swimming the English channel. While 
only one man got across two of the 
women swimmers succeeded, and both 
of them were Americans. It is true the 
Germans and Danes are entitled to share 
some of the pride we feel in them, but 
they are both good Americans neverthe- 
less. 

The women swimmers to date, have 
really achieved a much higher percent- 
age of success in the channel. Though 
they only started in earnest last year, 
and comparatively few have tried it, 
two have made it. More than 1000 men 
have tried, over a long period of time, 
and only six have got across under 
their own power. Swimming is one 
branch of athletics in which women can 
ompete on more nearly even terms 

th men. 

We cannot help sympathizing with 
Gertrude Ederle whose distinction of 
being the only successful woman swim- 
I and the speediest of either sex 
ross the channel was of such short 
ition. The old records stood a long 

but her records were quickly top- 

But that does not detract from her 
‘ccomplishment, and she was a good 
enough sport to congratulate her rivals 
on their\suecess. 

‘he first impression that mdst of us 
in reading of the efforts to swim the 
English channel is that it is all quite 
uscless, But getting beyond that, or 
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Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


Mexico is very rash to provoke conflict be- 
tween church and state. 
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holding it in reserve, we are compelled 
to admit that to succeed in it is a won- 
derful human accomplishment. And the 
one who succeeds against such odds and 
obstacles elicits our lively and warm 
admiration. 

The obstacles are not all physical. 
Moral courage is needed when darkness 
descends over the tiring swimmer bat- 
tling against hostile waves, winds and 
tides, often temporarily out of sight of 
the most watchful helpers. Mouth, nose 
and eyes become sore and painful from 
constant contact with the salt spray. 
Several swimmers were taken out ex- 
hausted, and fears were felt that they 
had suffered permanent physical injury. 
The German swimmer Kemmerich was 
taken out almost unconscious from 
shock and fright after colliding with a 
monster dog fish, or some other marine 
creature. 

As usual the Americans got the lion’s 
share of success in this year’s competi- 





‘tion. That is getting to be a sort of reg- 


ular thing, something we expect. Al- 
ready we have made thé international 
Olympics our own special property, the 
only question being how large our lead 
is going to be at the end, and as for 
boat-racing, horse-racing, prize-fighting, 
wrestling, tennis and golf—we take all 
the championships. 

But our pride should be moderated. 
It must be remembered that these are 
all physical competitions. If there were 
international competitions in literature, 
poetry, drama, music, painting and 
sculpture where should we be? It might 
be consoling to reflect that physical 
prowess is the most important—only 
that doesn’t happen to be the case. 

q 


The only thing that some candidates 
in state primaries did not do was to in- 
corporate and sell stock. 


How times have changed! We now 
have the spectacle of a Philadelphia de- 
tective telling members of the National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association not to ob- 
ject to being robbed. “Don’t put up a 
fight,” he warns: “Let them take any- 
thing they want.” However, it is hard- 
ly likely that American manhood will 
swallow such advice. Things would 





come to a pretty pass if by such quies- 
cence we made things easier for the 
criminal. Some police bodies are so 
rotted by corruption that the only pro- 
tection citizens have lies in the latter’s 
own efforts. More power to the public’s 
resistance to the crime wave! 


q 
ONE-ARM DRIVERS 


A young man in our town was ar- 
rested recently for “one-arm driving.” 
That is, he-was driving an automobile 
along the streets with one hand while 
his other hand, and arm, rested about 
the waist of his lady companion. He 
was charged, technically, with failure 
to be in a position for emergency con- 
trol of his car. 

Naturally he wasn’t. Not only that, 
but it is presumptive that his mental 
state was not in the best condition right 
then to act promptly, coolly and wisely 
in case of sudden danger or accident. 
Arrests for such offenses are compara- 
tively frequent, and the offense itself 
is more frequent still. The offender 
usually bows and pays and gets away 
with as few words as possible. He puts 
up and shuts up—his best course. 


But this young fellow was different. 
He. showed fight—legally speaking. He 
got a lawyer and challenged the legality 
of the traffic act on this subject. Through 
his representative he claimed that the 
clause violated the fifth and sixth 
amendments of the U. S. constitution, 
and to give attorneys time to file briefs 
the case was set for a future date. 

The fifth amendment protects’a man 
from having to answer for “a capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime” except 
through indictment by a grand jury; 
protects him from being “twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb for the same 
offense,” and gives him the right to re- 
fuse to testify against himself. The 
sixth insures the right to “a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury,” in 
all “criminal prosecutions.” 

We'd hate to see a young lady’s friend 
get into trouble, and we hate to see any- 
body deprived of rights, privileges and 
freedom which the constitution under- 
took to preserve. But at the same time 
we should be disappointed if by using 
the constitution for a hammer he sue- 
ceeded in smashing this clause in the 
traffic act. We consider it a wise and 
wholesome precaution—not one to 
cause pain or to discourage a beautiful 
friendship, but to augment and foster 
that too neglected thing called “safety 
of pedestrians.” 

We don’t like to be considered a kill- 
joy, or a superannuated grouch, but we 
firmly believe that the driver of an au- 
tomobile ought to keep both hands and 
both feet disengaged and ready for in- 
stant use—especially in crowded city 
streets. We would even insist that he 
keep sober, so that those hands and feet 
might move in the right direction—and 
be rightly directed. Of course, the 
driver is often willing to take a chance. 
Too often. He is not in danger of be- 
ing run over by pedestrians. It is the 
less protected fellow, who would suffer 
most by a.collision, that we sympathize 
with. 
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Cause of Red Sky 


Ques. What makes the sky red some- 
times at sunset?—Ans. The reddish hue 
is caused by the sun shining through 
dust in the air. This phenomenon is 
more likely to occur in the morning or 
in the evening because at that time the 
rays of light have to travel farther 
through the air than when the sun is 
higher. 


Thunderstorms and Milk 


Ques. Why do thunderstorms turn 
milk sour?—Ans. The popular belief 
that thunderstorms affect milk has no 
foundation in fact. Thunderstorms fre- 
quently occur toward the end of hot 
summer days. On such days milk is 
also likely to turn sour. This, so far 
as known, is the only connection be- 
tween the storm and the souring of milk. 


Jackson and Marshall 


Ques. Upon what occasion did Presi- 
dent Jackson say, “John Marshall has 
made his decision—now let him enforce 
it”’?—Ans. It has never been proved 
that Jackson made this statement. It is 
supposed to have been made in 1832 
efter Chief Justice Marshall handed 
down the decision in “Worcester versus 
Georgia.” Worcester was a missionary 
who had been imprisoned for preaching 
the gospel among the Cherokee Indians 
in Georgia. The state formally denied 
the jurisdiction of the supreme court 
and refused to appear at the hearing. In 
his decision Marshall declared that the 
Georgia law in question was unconstitu- 
tional and the decision of the state court 
was “reversed and annulled.” Jackson 
sympathized with Georgia and the su- 
preme court was powerless without the 
aid of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. The mandate was never obey- 
ed by the state of Georgia. 


“It’s Greek to Me” 


Ques. What is the origin of the slang 
expression “It’s Greek to me”?—Ans. 
This expression is Shakesperean in its 
origin. In “Julius Caesar,” Act 1, Scene 
2, Casca says: “For my part, it is all 
Greek to me.” He referred to a speech 
made by Cicero in Greek which he could 
not understand. 


The Seven Cities of Cibola 


Ques. What is meant by the Seven 
Cities of Cibola?—Ans. There was an 
old myth in Europe that in the eighth 
century a bishop of Lisbon, to escape 
from the Arabs, fled to the islands of the 
West where he and his followers found- 
ed seven cities. When the Indians re- 
lated that their ancestors had issued 
from seven caves the Spaniards thought 
they referred to the famous seven cities 
of the fable. They sent a Franciscan 
friar from Mexico into what is now 
New Mexico to ascertain the where- 
abouts of these cities. When the friar 
reached Zuni, N. Mex., which was then 
called Cibola, he saw the terraced hous- 
es of the Indians and hastened back to 





Mexico to report that he had discovered 
one of the famous seven cities. From 
this expedition the fabulous cities be. 
came known as the Seven Cities of 
Cibola. 





The Swan-Song Legend 


Ques. Does the old myth that a swan 
sings just before it dies have any foun- 
dation in fact?—Ans. There is no sci- 
entific ground for the legend that a swan 
sings beautifully just before it dies. No 
swan ever makes any sound which re- 
sembles singing unless it is the so-called 
whistling swan of Iceland. According 
to Greek mythology, Apollo, the god of 
music, passed into a swan. “Swan song” 
is now popularly applied to a last or 
dying work, such as that of a poet, artist 
or composer, 


“Sweat of Your Brow” 


Ques. In what verse and chapter of 
the Bible does it say, “Ye shall earn 
thy bread by the sweat of thy brow?”— 
Ans. This quotation does not appear in 
the Bible. The nearest thing to it is the 
following found in the third chapter of 
Genesis, 19th verse: “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou re- 
turn unto the ground; for out of it was 
thou taken.” Yet the great majority of 
people seem to think that “Ye shall 
earn thy bread by the sweat of thy 
brow” is a Biblical saying. How the 
error got started nobody knows. It may 
have been suggested by Milton’s phrase, 
“Let us go forth and resolutely dare 
with sweat of brow to toil our little 
day.” At any rate, it has been employed 
by English writers for 250 years. 


“Baker’s Dozen” 


Ques. What is the origin of the “bak- 
er’s dozen”?—Ans. A “baker’s dozen” is 
13. Just how the expression came about 
is not known for certain. It is said that 
in the olden days in England a law was 
passed by parliament punishing with a 
heavy fine bakers who gave short 
weight or measure. To avoid the risk 
of incurring this penalty the bakers 
would throw in an extra bun or loaf of 














If you lived at Allahabad, in India, this is the 
way your laundry work would be done; "° 
electric washers, no wringers, no tubs and 
not even any soap there. The washerwome" 
carry your wash to the river—which is ‘he 
sacred Ganges. The water, in spite of be 
ing sacred, is already so dirty that nothing 
could be washed clean in it. The washing 
done by main strength; the clothes are beate" 
and wrung until there isn’t much left of them 
and are then laid out on the muddy shore 
to dry. They have to do without ironing. 
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pread. But there is another theory. The 
English bakers used to sell their prod- 
ucts to dealers instead of selling direct- 
ly to the people. When a dealer pur- 
chased a dozen batches of any particular 
kind of bread he was given 13, the extra 
one being the margin of profit allowed 
the dealer. The phrase “baker’s dozen” 
is used figuratively for extra measure. 
“To give a baker’s dozen” often means 
to give a sound thrashing, and one blow 
more. 


Protecting the President 

Ques. When did secret service men 
first accompany the president when he 
went out?—Ans. Presid. at Johnson 
was the first president to be regularly 
accompanied by secret service men. The 
assassination of President Lincoln in 
1865 brought about a morecareful guard- 
ing of the person of the chief executive. 
Since that time secret service officers 
have invariably accompanied the presi- 
dent in his journeys from the White 
House. In spite of this precaution, two 
presidents since Lincoln have been as- 
sassinated. 


Harper’s Ferry 
Ques. How did Harper’s Ferry get its 
name?—Ans. Harper’s Ferry is a town 
in West Virginia at the confluence of the 


‘ Shenandoah and Potomae and is about 


60 miles from Washington. It received 
its name from Robert Harper, an Eng- 
lish millwright, who obtained the grant 
of this site in 1748 from Lord Fairfax, 
the friend and patron of George Wash- 
ington. The original survey was made 
by Washington himself and it is said 
me he personally selected the ferry 

the site of a national armory. Har- 
per’s Ferry is famous in American his- 
* y as the scene of John Brown’s raid. 


“Wienie” and “Wienerwurst” 

Ques. What is the proper name of the 
food which we call “weenies?”—Ans. 
The correct name is “wienerwurst,” but 
itis usually reduced to “wiener” or even 
“wienie.” This contribution to our lan- 
guage was made by immigrants from 
Germany. 


Heaviest Substance Known 
Ques. What is the heaviest substance? 
—Ans. The heaviest substance known 
to science is a rare metal called osmium 
which resembles platinum. It weighs 
over 22 times as much as water. 


Beau Brummel 


Ques. Who was Beau Brummel?— 
Ans. Beau Brummel or _ Brummell 
(pronounced “Bo brum’!”) was a noted 
leader of fashion in London. — His 
full name was George Bryan Brummel 
and he was born in London in 1778. He 

s educated at Eton where he became 
cquainted with a large number of the 
younger nobles. From his father Brum- 
inherited a fortune estimated at 
“150,000. He became a man of fashion 
nd began what is known as the “reign 
of dandyism.” His intimate association 


With the Prince of Wales, afterward 
‘corge IV, put him in an influential po- 
tion and for about 20 years he exer- 
cized an influence over dress and man- 
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ners perhaps never before equaled by a 
single person. But his fortune was soon 
exhausted. It was then that his charm- 
ng manners and conversation stood him 
in good stead. With the aid of continual 
success in gambling he kept up his style 
of living for a while longer. Finally 
he quarreled with Prince George and 
this was the beginning of Beau Brum- 
mel’s fall from the highest pinnacle in 
the world of fashions. It is often said 
hat he died an imbecile pauper. But this 
statement is probably exaggerated. He 
went to France where he died as the 
British consul at Caen in 1840. 


Tallest Trees in World 


Ques. What is the tallest tree in the 
world?—Ans. A species of eucalyptus 
growing in Australia. Individual trees 
of this species have been known to at- 
tain a height of 400 feet. The mammoth 
sequoia, which grows on our Pacific 
coast, has been known to grow a little 
over 300 feet tall. 


Retreating Through “The Jerseys” 

Ques. Why do historians speak of 
Washington “retreating through the Jer- 
seys” when there is only one state by 
that name?—Ans. What is now New 
Jersey was at one time divided into 
East and West Jersey. Although at the 
time of the Revolution East and West 
Jersey composed a single colony, the 
people were in the habit of speaking of 
it as “the Jerseys.” 





CARROLL OF CARROLLTON 

According to tradition, Charles Carroll 
added “of Carrollton” to his signature on 
the declaration of independence so that 
King George III would have no difficulty in 
telling which Charles Carroll he was. It is 
said that after Carroll had stepged up and 
signed the document a colleague jestingly 
reminded him that there were others of the 
same name in Maryland and that he was 
therefore taking no risk in placing his sig- 
nature on the declaration, whereupon Car- 
roll wrote “of Carrollton” after his sig- 
nature. Although this is one of our most 
cherished legends, it has no historical basis. 
The fact is that Carroll began to sign his 
name “Charles Carroll of Carrollton” in 
1765 when he returned from Europe where 
he Lid been educated. It is quite likely 
that he would sign his name on the declara- 
tion of independence the same as he had 
been signing it for more than 10 years on 
other documents. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


They are as sick that surfeit with too 
much as they that starve with nothing. It 
is no mean happiness therefore, to be seated 
in the mean: superfluity comes sooner by 
white hairs, but competency lives longer.— 
Merchant of Venice, Act 1, Scene 2. 
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Tobacco Disease Studied 


Extensive experiments by the govern- 
ment have failed to produce definite 


conclusions as to the cause and control’ 


of brown root rot, a disease affecting 
tobacco and other crops, particularly 
tomatoes, potatoes and certain legumes. 
The occurrence of the disease, however, 
is closely correlated with the preceding 
crops grown on the land. Although 
brown root rot in many respects has the 
appearance of being caused by a para- 
site, no causal organism has been dem- 
onstrated to be definitely associated 
with the disease. 


When tobacco is grown in a rotation 
system, certain crops which themselves 
are not materially affected by brown 
root rot have a marked tendency to fa- 
vor development or persistence of the 
disease in the soil, whereas crops like 
tobacco which are very sensitive to 
this trouble actually favor its disap- 
pearance from the soil. The tobacco 
plants never actually die from brown 
root rot, so far as known, but they may 
remain throughout the entire season 
without making much growth. In New 
England the disease ranks as one of the 
worst affecting the tobacco crop, caus- 
ing heavy losses to growers in the 
Connecticut valley. Considerable in- 
jury to the crop in Wisconsin, Maryland, 
Kentucky and in several other tobacco- 
growing districts is also attributed to 
brown root rot. 


,Cleaning Silver 


Tarnish on silver can be removed by 
the electrolytic method. Various com- 
mercial devices for this can be bought 
for use at home, or it can be done in 
the following way: Fill an enameled 
agateware kettle partly full of water in 
which has been dissolved one teaspoon 
of either washing soda or baking soda 
and one teaspoon of salt to each quart of 
water, heat this solution to the boiling 
point, put in strips of aluminum or 
bright zinc, add the tarnished silver, and 
boil it. The silver must be covered com- 
pletely by the water and each piece 
must be in contact with the aluminum 
or zinc, either directly or through other 
silver. When the tarnish has disap- 
peared, the silver should be removed 
from the kettle, washed, and dried with 
a clean, soft cloth, 


Blank Potato Hills 


Losses due to blank spaces in the po- 
tato field where plants have failed to 
grow are partly made up by an increase 
in the yield of the two plants on each 
side of the vacant space, says the potato 
specialist at the New York agricultural 
station at Geneva, where the subject 
has been carefully studied. The increase 
amounts to about one-half the yield that 
would have been secured if a normal 
potato plant had occupied the empty 
space. ‘ 

Contrary to expectations, however, 
blank spaces of more than one hill do 





not increase the yield of the adjoining 
plants as much as does a single missing 
hill, according to results of the tests. 
Of course such tests are not regarded as 
conclusive. With potatoes grown 15 
inches apart in the row and with the 
rows 36 inches apart, the plants in the 
two hills adjoining a blank space in 4 
row gave a sufficient increase in yield 
to make up more than one half of the 
loss of the missing hill, or 53.8 per cent 
to be exact. In earlier experiments of 
a similar kind conducted at the station 
it was found that the increased yield 
of the two hills on each side of a blank 
hill made up 46.4 per cent of the loss of 
the missing hill. 


Cook Pork Well 

Raw or improperly cooked pork and 
pork products may cause the serious 
and often fatal disease, trichinosis. This 
warning should be heeded especially 
by persons who are in the habit of eat 
ing raw or insufficiently cooked pork 
products, including sausage containing 
raw or dried pork and intended to be 
eaten uncooked. 


Recent reports indicate that a number 
of cases of illness and death have re- 
sulted from trichinosis. This disease, 
because of the similarity of the symp- 
toms, is often mistaken for typhoid fev 
er. Trichinosis is painful as well as 
dangerous, and often affects all mem- 
bers of a family who have eaten raw. 
poorly cured or insufficiently cooked 
pork. The ailment is caused by very 
minute parasites known as trichinae, 
but a temperature of 140 degrees F. or 
higher renders the pork harmless. 


Here are some simple rules of good 
hygiene approved by government spe- 
cialists: Cook pork well. A practical 
rule is to cook pork until the meat 
has lost its red color throughout al! 
portions, or at least until the fluids of 
the meat have become more or less jecl- 
lied. Federally inspected pork products 
of a kind prepared customarily to be 
eaten without cooking are safe since the 
inspectors require that all pork muscle 
tissue entering into such inspected prod- 
ucts be subjected to a temperature suf- 
ficient to destroy all live trichinae. 


Determining Soil Needs 

The corn plant writes an order for 
food when there is a shortage in the soil, 
and it writes in colors. G. N. Hoffer, 
pathologist for.the government, co-op- 
erating with the Purdue agricultural ex- 
periment station, has solved the secret 
code in which the food wants are wril- 
ten. His method can be used in the 
field and requires but a few minutes. 

The test is made during the latter par! 
of the growing season, after the ears 
are well developed. A stalk is cut and 
split open lengthwise. A solution of! 
sulphuric acid containing a few drops 
of what the chemists call “diphenyl 
mine” is applied to the cut surface 0! 
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The “Oleomargarine Cow,” a cartoon in the 
German comic weekly, “Fliegende Blaetter.” 
In Europe there is more oleo—or “marga- 
rine” as they call it—produced than there is 
butter. Production is increasing in this coun- 
try and our dairymen are up in arms against 
this competition of the artificial compound. 








the stalk. If the plant has had sufficient 
nitrogen the tissues will turn blue. If 
the plant has been starved for this food 
the tissues will be of a yellow-green 
col r. 

A lack of potassium in the soil may 
be detected by examining the tissues 
at the nodes or joints of the stalk. If 
the tissues turn red when a solution of 
potassium thiocyanate is applied the 
soil needs potassium. The amount of 
red color indicates the relative amount 
available. In soils found to be acid in 
reaction, undersized or stunted plants 
indicate the need of phosphates, pro- 
vided climatic conditions were normal 
during the season. On such soils both 
lime and phosphates can be profitably 
used. 

Using these means of determining the 
needs of the corn plant, a field survey 
was conducted in several states of the 
corn belt last fall. According to the 
results many fields in southern Illinois, 
in Indiana and Ohio do not carry ade- 
quate supplies of available potassium 
for corn. Fields differed greatly in 
their relative supplies of nutrients, and 
in many cases the effects of growing 
corn continuously was shown by a de- 
ficiency of either nitrates or potassium. 
The fact that the specific needs of the 
corn plant can be detected in this man- 
ner, says Hoffer, should make the meth- 
od of great practical value. 


Remember the Bees 


When spraying your fruit trees re- 
member the bees. According to Nature 
Magazine, investigations show that bees 
suffer serious effects from arsenic and 
dither poisons used in sprays. Apple 
trees should be sprayed after about 90 
per cent of the petals of the blossoms 
have fallen. 


Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh 


By just a little additional care the cut 
flowers on the dining room table can be 
kept fresh much longer than is ordina- 
rily the case, declares E, C. Volz, flower 
expert. When flowers are cut, they 
should be placed in water immediately, 
for if they lie in the dry air just a few 
minutes they will wilt long before they 
should. Blooms thrive the best in clean, 
cold water. If the housewife would 
trouble herself to carry the blooms into 
the cool of the basement each evening 
she would“find days added to the span 
of their life.. The water should be 


( hanged at least once a day. 
fhe early morning, 


even before 
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breakfast, is the best time to cut the} 


flowers from the beds, for the cool air 
of the night and the dew on the petals 
put the bloom in prime condition for 
cutting. If the flowers have started 
to wilt, a good way to add new life to 
them is to dip the stems in hot water 
for a few seconds and then place them 
back in the cold water. Removal of a 
small portion of the stem will freshen 
the water absorbing surface and keep 
the petals full of life. 

Chemicals have little effect on the 
keeping qualities of flowers. Many of 
them are harmless, but none of them are 
of much value. Deep vases and bowls 
are better than the shallow types be- 
cause they allow more water to come in 
contact with-the stem and the lower 
foliage. 





“MA” FERGUSON’S CASE 


“Ma” Ferguson had a natural right to 
change her mind and run for office after she 
declared she wouldn’t run. But that didn’t 
mean that the voters of Texas would change 
their minds.—Dayton News. 





The experiment of female executive gov- 
ernment in Texas need not discourage wom- 
en who aspire to office. Every case must be 
considered according to its circumstances. 
Women have filled offices very acceptably 
indeed, and as they increase their store of 
experience they will be entitled to public 
offices on their merits—Washington Post. 


To make things worse for “Ma” her term 
expires on the 13th of January.—Milwau- 
kee Journal. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Let not then your good be evil spoken 
of—Romans 14:16. 








‘40% Suit $9350 | 
for Only*40 = 

Think of being able to offer 
yo gent may oe ie of - fin- 

of pure Virgin 
wot a fit, cos oa fashion 
guaran a e@ pow ly attractive 
price of $23.50! Can you sell such values? You 
can, if the ence of 2,500 other salesmen 
means anything. And you don’t have to know 
anything about selling clothing. We'll take 
you, train and equip you to go out and make 
a success of this work if you are honest, am- 
bitious and willing to work. If you are, write 
us. You’ll hear from us promptly with the 
full facts. Address Dept. 1083. 


William C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 Adams St, Chicago 
Gentlemen: I’m interested in the opportunity you 
offer. Please send the facts without obligation to =e 






Name........ Cog sbevccccccccecccesscoccececsoccece 





DRGUILD'S GREEN MOUNTAIN. 


STH M™M 


COMPOUND 
Has successfully relieved the distressing parox- 
ysms of Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, for 57 
years. Originated in 1869 by Dr. J. H. Guild 
after long experience in treatment of respira- 
tory diseases. Two sizes, $1.00 and 25c. For 
convenience, box of 24 cigarettes 50c. Stand- 
ard remedy at druggists. For FREE TRIAL box 


(6 cigarettes) with treatise on cause and treatment of 
Asthma, etc. A 


ddress 
J. Hi Guild Co., Dept. 20, Rupert, Vt. 
DR. GUILD'S GREEN MOUNTAIN PILLS (A Diuretic Stimu- 
ant for the Kidneys) at 50c package containing about 70 pills. 


Build Own Profitable Business 
with ous IMP Soot Remover. Just throw a package on 
HoT and it cleans chimney, flues, prevents chimney fires, 
aids heat and cooking. Endorsed by fire chiefs. Big 
Guaranteed safe and sure. Rapid Seller. Send $1.00 for twe 
packages to convince yourself, and get our agency for your 
territory. F.C. FOARD & C®., inc. 
Dept. 1, Box 481 
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capital are making 


mean that everyone is satisfied. 


to conduct your business. 


Outfits for All Available Towns 
and City Districts 





WANTED At Once! 


700 Men for Rural Localities, and also 1500 
Men and Women for Towns and Cities, who are 
industrious, capable, steady 


The largest industry of its kind in the world is now ready to 
start 700 worthy persons in their own business in all unoccupied 
localities where our 35 years’ experience has shown that large and 
mutually profitable and permanent businesses can be established. 


We have thousands of reports showing that capable persons 
with no previous business or selling experience and practically no 


non.w.t.amect § Profits from $25 to $100 Per Week 


every week and month the year around in every state and province of America. 
Twenty-five million Consumers now use our 1 
Food Products, Flavoring Extracts, Spices, Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Medicines and other Household Ne- 
cessities, Everything positively guaranteed to sell 
and give complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
Rawleigh’s Sales and Service Methods get the 
most business everywhere with the least effort. The 
best values in quality, quantity, and price 


Practically no capital needed. We sup- 
ply everything and teach you exactly how 


Ford Car for Rural Retailing and Fine 


If you have health, steady habits, and can furnish” business references’ showing that 
you are capable and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied with clear monthly prof- 
its of from $100 to $400 and often more, the year around, write for_full particulars. 
Give age, occupation, and state when you could start, in first letter. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept. DC-556, FREEPORT, ILL., U. S. A. 


Capital and Resources Over 12 Million Dollars 
Three Big Factories and Many Branches Throughout America 


‘ 
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GERMAN WAR GLASSES 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 





Our regular standard model. The lot is 
limited. Consists of glasses—some slightly 
worn—or marred in handling—all refinished. 
All are OPTICALLY PERFECT and carry the 
Same GUARANTEE as new Field Glasses. 


For hunting, motoring, the races, ocean 
travel, bird and nature study, etc. 


Day and night lenses—dust and moisture-proof—40 


m. m. objective, giving large field of vision—pupillary 
adjustment. Built for service, crystal clearness, and ac- 
suracy. Equipped with leather neck straps and lens cov- 
er. Each glass inspected, tested, and guaranteed in per- 


fect condition. Shipped promptly, postpaid, on receipt of 
check or money order for $8.50. Positive guarantee of full 
cash refund if not satisfied. Order your field glasses today, 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 


sto 
HENDERSON BROS. 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 











04 N W. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 

















for selling our EXTRA F 
at l5c a bottle. Send for 20 bot- 
jum to offer in cata- 
logue. Send your name and address. Send no money. 


ATIONAL PERFUME COMPANY, Dept. A-SOCHICAGO 


Cal.30-.40 somos 
eee RAG sm 


The Old Reliable. Choice of Hundreds 
of big game hunters. Action new. Barrel 4 15 
finished. Shipping weight 12 Ibs. Price F.O. 
Krag Bayonets ¢ 











\ 12. Blade 
with Scabbard 40c: ea. 
For usein home, store or outdoors. Shipping weight 2 1-2 lbs. 


NEW CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
No C. O. D. Shipments. 





Postage 
Extra 












jam W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-BN North 10th St. Philadelphia, Pea 





Tube Radio INA ALE ! 


Range. Powerfu 
Tube Radio Receiver, ready)! lit 
toset up. Sell 12boxes Mentho-jij 
Nova Salve (for cuts, colds) 





SOLDERALI ae 


METAL SOLDER IN PASTE FORM a 


Every Electrical Connection 
Needs Solderall for 


Perfect aan pate DIE 





cincs Earn Xmas Money 


Write for SO Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c 4 set. When _ sold send us$3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Wort fant © Fun. 

ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 39-P, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








For a Jolly Party 


If you find it difficult to think of some- 
thing good to entertain your guests 
with when planning your next party re- 
member “birthday stunts.” The whole 
party may be given over to them. They 
are usually interesting and any number 
of people may be entertained. They 
come in handy for school or church 
events as well as for home parties. 
Those invited are requested to come 
prepared to celebrate their birthdays. 
If possible they should come in costume. 
The room is divided off into spaces rep- 
resenting the various months. All the 
guests go to the places representing the 
months they were born in. Then the 
host or someone in charge asks those 
born in January to come forward and 
perform a stunt characteristic of their 
month. The groups representing the 
other months are called on in turn. A 
prize may be offered for the best per- 
formance. 


Bread of the Ancients 


How would you like to have your 
bread for supper sliced from a loaf that 
is more than 700 years old? Of course 
you will doubt that a loaf of bread 
could be kept that long, but such a 
loaf is said to exist. It may be found 
at Ambaston, Derbyshire, England. The 
bread, it is said, was included in a land 
grant from King John and has remained 
in the family of its present owner ever 
since. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 19 
Submitted by Helen Good, Chalfont, Pa, 
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Horizontal: 1—Domestic animal. 4— 
Cooking utensil. 7—Acid substance de- 
posited from grape-juice during fermen- 
tation. 11—Morning (abbr.). 13—The 
stem of a certain tall grass growing in 
wet places. 14—Pronoun. 15—Upper ex- 
tremity of anything. 17—A college de- 
gree (abbr.). 18—To perch, 19—A bev- 
erage. 21—A heavenly body. 22—A fowl. 
23—Boy’s nickname. 24—A _ snake-like 
fish. 25—Unit of measure (abbr.). 27—A 
number. 29—A means of transportation 
(abbr.). 30—Large bodies of water. 32— 
Perform. 33—Consisting of only one. 35 
Measure of weight. 36—Pronoun. 

Vertical: 2—Preposition. 3—A dark, 


Cota 


oily liquid. ack soft cushion. 5—Con. 
junction. 6—A flat woven article to be 
laid on the floor. 8—A color. 9—A boy’s 
nickname. 10—To put in a fixed posi- 
tion. 12—Native. 14—Disposed. 16~— 
Rind. 18—Fatty tissues found in sheep, 
oxen etc. 20—Indefinite article. 21— 
A public way with buildings on either 
side (abbr.). 24—A period of time. 25— 
A small enclosure. 26—A label fastened 
by one end. 28—In no manner. 3()~— 
Iniquity. 31—Cunning. 33—Conjunc- 
tion. 34 
beginning of an epoch. 





Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 18 
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Billy Beaver’s Ingenuity Overestimated 
Contrary to popular belief beavers 
cannot cut up large logs, suck air from 
wood, drive stakes or fell trees where 
desired. Nor do they form lines in which 
they pass sticks from one to the other. 
Although these animals show remark- 
able ability and intelligence in impound- 
ing water, in dam and canal construc- 
tion and in laying out logging roads, 
their cleverness has been overrated. 
Most of us refer to beavers as “little 
fellows,” but as a matter of fact they 
are quite big fellows. A full grown 
beaver may weigh as much as 70 pounds. 
The young beavers usually stay with 
their parents two or three years before 
they go out to work for themselves. 

The home of the beaver is principally 
in the northern part of the country. 
There trappers wage war on them (or 
several months out of each year. How- 
ever, they are not easily caught. Tlic) 
are at home both on land and in th 
water. Some of them build their homes 
of sticks, stones and mud, mound shape 
while others live in burrows made |" 
the bank of a stream. They seem like 
greatly enlarged muskrats and their 
habits are somewhat like .those of t! 
muskrat. They usually build their homes 
close to the shore of a protected co’ 
fringed with alders, balsams and yell 
birch, 

Their homes are not particula! ly 
sightly constructed, but they are solid!) 
constructed and afford warmth and 
safety during the long winter mont!s 
Despite popular notion there is no mud 
on the outside of a beaver lodge. 15 
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outside consists of only the pealed 
sticks, the bark of which has been used 
as food. The inside is finished with 
mud, which freezes solid in winter. 
There is a Shelf above the water where 
the members of the colony sleep. 

The logging roads of beaver colonies 
are usually intricate. They consist of 
several main arteries leading into the 
woods from the pond with a number 
crossing these at right angles. In be- 
tween these are smaller cross paths. 
The main paths are hard and well-beat- 
en, all bushes, stones etc. carefully re- 
moved from them. Their dam systems, 
and canals are even more elab- 
orate. Sometimes they build a series 
of five or more dams 25 feet or more in 
length, each dam raising the water level 
several niches above that directly below 
it. rhe se dams are made of limbs and 
saplings cut in different lengths with the 
butt “ends all pointing upstream and 
plastered with mud. In some of the 
dams there are stones that weigh three 
or four pounds. The tops of the dams 
are usually a foot wide and they are 
solid enough to permit a man to walk 
across them without getting his feet wet. 


The Clock Puzzle 


Ilere is the face of a clock. How can 
the dial be divided into four sections 


le CRS 





so that each section will contain numer- 
als that add up to 20? The answer will 
be given next week. 


Golf Growing More Pepular 


In recent years the game of golf sud- 
denly has spread over the world, even 
far north in the arctic circle. Some in- 
dividuals claim that it is obvious that 
golf has become our national game. 
ae say that more people play the 

cient and royal game than any other 
eens They point out that some 2,000,- 
00 people now play golf, requiring 
more than 5000 golf courses that cost 
about $1,300,000,000. On the other hand 
there are many who claim that baseball 
is still our national game. They, too, 
h figures to support their claims. 
ne people are inclined to think that 
golf is high-brow, while others call it 
he lazy man’s game. But the two things 
credited with bringing about fhe popu- 
larity of the game are: the desire for 
health and the desire for wealth. To the 
er goes much of the credit for the 
srowing popularity of the pastime. 

merica’s annual golf bill is said to 
approximate $468,000,000. This is the 
fsimated sum spent on courses that 
Cost above a billion dollars. All public 
&0'! courses are self-supporting, and no 
fown seems too small to support a pub- 

ourse. A little town in Kansas with 


‘bout 350 people has a fine nine-hole 
Course, . 


‘he farthest north and perhaps the 
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worst golf course is on Herschel island, 


some 200 miles within the arctic circle. , 


The most expensive course is American 
and is located near the East Emergency 
Dam at Gatun, Panama Canal. It cost 
over $8,000,000. The old flatbush course 
in Brooklyn is said to occupy the most 
valuable land. It is a nine-hole course 
which is built on 1000 lots worth $5000 
each. Besides a number of private 
courses, it is expected that 100 new pub- 
lic courses will be built in this country 
during the coming year. 

Other countries are also wrapped up 
in golf. England has long been a lead- 
er in the game. The golf courses of 
France have been overhauled and 
brought up to date and enlarged. Sever- 
al fine new courses have been completed 
recently. Even Germany has evinced 
interest in the game. Italy, too, has 
taken up golf with vim. Spain’s inter- 
est also has become keen. South Afri- 
ca supports some 200 golf clubs. On the 
west coast of South America almost 
every oil-drilling camp, mine or nitrate 
office has a golf course near it. Chile 
has a golf course without a blade of 
grass on it., Holland, Sweden, Norway 
and other European countries are giv- 
mg a lot of attention to the game. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No 45. A train leaves New York forSan 
Francisco every morning at 9 o’clock 
and another leaves San Francisco for 
New York every morning at 9 o’clock. 
Each train takes exactly five days to 
make the journey across the continent. 
If I travel in one of these trains, how 
many trains shall I meet coming in the 
opposite direction? Ans. to No, 44— 
Played 13; won 8. 





TOYS SETTLE TRAFFIC DISPUTES 


At Miami, Fla., Judge David J. Hefferman 
of the night municipal court plays with 
toys right in the courtroom. -However, he 
takes his toys seriously and they play an 
important role in his court. He has an 
army of tiny motor vehicle models and 
when a dispute in traffic disturbances comes 
up he brings forth the models and has 
the motorists re-enact the scene on maps 
scaled to the size of the miniature autos. 





WE CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT IT 


We may live without poetry, musie and art; 
We may live without consciénce, and live 
without heart; 

We may live without friends, we may live 
without books; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books—what is knowl- 
edge but grieving? 

He may live without hope—what is hope 
but deceiving? 

He may live without love—what is passion 
but pining? 

But where is the man that can live without 
dining ?—Meredith. 





“A statesman is judged by what he stands 
for.” 

“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum, “and also 
by what he won’t stand for.”—Washington 
Star. 
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Oh! You Misfit 


Sailing under the name of man. You 
know the truth if no one else does—you 
know what you lack—what you need. 
Have you a spark of ambition left to be 
the man you once were, to be the man you 
ought to be? Are you an easy victim to 
every little ailment that comes along, go- 
ing around withoutsnap or ginger, losing / 
ground when you oughtto gain it? Then 
wake up ang@be a man, not a misfit! 
Don't stand by and see your body go on 
down to destruction and perdition. Stop 
right where you are. Let's get together 
—you and I—and see what we can save 
—see if we can’t put you on your feet 
again and make you a 100 per cent maa. 
Tell me frankly of your physicaltroubles 
—I will tell you how I can and will help 
you through 


STRONGFORTISM 
Science of Health and Strength 

I will guide, direct and point the way, the 

natural way for you to be a man with su- 

perior muscular strength, to attain and 

Preserve robust health, with every or- 

gan and muscle tunctioning as Nature 

intended. 

Send for My Free Book 

The ¢ and research of a lifetime 

oe contained in my wondestaly instructive 
Lid 


Weait hand 

will Pelt you — R- you can — 
urself over specimen 
iim. * 














“see eee ewes 


LIONEL STRONGFORT INSTITUTE 
Dept. 233, Newark, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Send me your FREE BOOK, * ‘Promotion and Conservation 
of Health, Strength and Mental Energy.” 


Name. 





A ge. Occ pa tion 





Street -r 











Ci ty. State 








~, Retail$@ FACTORY gam 97 
= Price O PRICE ¢ pa — 
OUR friends have o 

Y creen paid $8.00 — 

or more for topcoats. Men 

everywhere will gladly pay 
$6.98 for this handsome 

All - Weather TOPCOAT. 

y For street and auto wear of 

1—Bretiy V Whipcord Gabar- 


an 
le. Big storm collar. 
ay be worn 


sid ear yoaeer inside. 
Plaid design lining 
4— Genuine Goodyear Guaranee 
1 in every coat is your protec- 
tion against wind, cold and rain 





- 


fac” Gorgeously Studded Watch Rin set with 14 
bam briliant sparkling Rep: 
Ri 1 pt engraved 
on 





~ epaueanen S ee co., 


Dept. T-112 


16 PHOTOS [,Avtgiaya FOR 20¢ 


Send Negatives omens. 


Boston, Mass. 





= develop and overnight! Sooes for rh) phy i pow 


prices on 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., $-D en Ave. Roanoke, Va. | 








TAKE ORDERS for 

Cavute ——_ ae 
672. Focal gts waned“ 

or spare for ples. 

WOVELTY CUTLERY CO., & 4 1 8Ceaten, Obie 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Se—prints 2c 
each, MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 


MEN i, Buy Your Hats Direc SEND for CATALOGUE, 
MODEL WaT MFG. CO., Dept. D, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Plated Bi' THSTONE RINGS. Price 
Gold enn birthdate and size of ring desired. $1.00 
jin, 909 investment Bidg., Washington, D.C. 








from the Manufactures. 
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Summer Fashions 
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For descriptions of Fashions see next page 
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Legend of Arch Rock 


Many American rocks are famous ei- 
ther for their forms or for the legends 
dealing with their origins etc. Arch 
Rock, the natural bridge on Mackinac 
island, which is an outstanding feature 
of the scenery where the waters of Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan meet, was 
carved, according to an old Indian leg- 
end, by a woman’s tears. The legend 
relates how the daughter of an Iroquois 
chief fell in love with the son of the 
evening star. But the father, being bit- 
terly opposed to the match, tied her to a 
huge rock where she could not see the 
star where her lover dwelt. 

There the maiden wept so long and 
so copiously that the flood of her tears 
crumbled the wall of the rock and 
formed an open arch, through which the 
evening star appeared and bore her 
away to dwell in peace with his shining 
family. The Indians believed that she 
returned to the rock on still summer 
evenings and sat on the arch singing a 
love song, and that when a pair of lov- 
ers heard her voice they were assured 
of a happy union. 


**BIAS BOB’’ LATEST 


The latest fashion of cutting the hair 
in Paris is called the “bias bob.” On one 
side of the head the hair is shingled 
while on the other side it is left com- 
paratively long. This is done in order 
that the fair owner of the head may 
have long or short hair at will. This 
“bias bob” was taken to France by 
Vivian Martin, American actress. It is 
claimed that the new and “convenient” 
style has taken Paris by storm, although 
it is taking many of the women some 
time to learn the proper slant so as to 
show the exciting bias line to the best 
advantage. Reports from Paris say the 
style is making the women happy, but 
driving the barbers crazy. 


KNEE CAPS IN VOGUE 


News comes from Paris that Dame 
Fashion limits the revelations of her 
new dresses with lacy, beaded knee 
caps. Skirts there (and of course they 
are “the thing” in other countries) now 
end considerably above the knees, and 
they have scalloped edges which make 
them still more abbreviated. These ab- 
breviated dresses have brought the knee 
caps into vogue. They may be embroid- 
ered, beaded or laced and made to match 
the hem of the dress. According to au- 
thorities on such matters they look ra- 
ther like the frills of the pantalets that 
were worn about 1830. A girl in New 
York recently promenaded Broadway 
with a pair of the 1830 variety of pan- 
talets very much in evidence. Some 
fashion experts think the pantalets will 
come back for another splurge. 


CORSETS FOR MEN 


The Chicago Daily News states that 
that primitive, all-but-forgotten arti- 
cle of wearing apparel, that old-fashion- 
ed device which gave wasp waists to 
our grandmothers—in plain English, the 
corset—has come back. ~ But not for 
women. They are for men. Statistics 
compiled by the Paris Society of Cor- 
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seters show that many more corsets 
now are being bought by men than 
women. The men who buy and wea; 
them, it is said, are those who are keen 
to reduce their figures to the sylphlike 
proportions of their youth, and among 
them are many Americans. The Paris 
retailers say “men are no longer self. 
conscious about buying their corsets, 
although some Americans are likely to 
blush the first time.” The men’s favorite 
color is pink. Oh, dear! 


MARTHA’SODDCOLONIAL COOKERY 


Martha Washington’s cookbook, pre- 
served by the Pennsylvania Historica} 
Society, is an interesting collection of 
unusual recipes and terms recorded in 
faded ink. 

To most people “humble pie” has a 
particular meaning, but to Martha Wash- 
ington it was food. According to her 
own words, she made it thus: 

“Take ye humbles of a deere or a 
calve’s heart, or pluck a sheep’s heart, 
perboyle it & when it is cold shread it 
small with beefe suet & season it with 
cloves, mace, nutmeg and ginger beaten 
small & mingle with it currans & salt, 
put all into ye pie & set it in ye oven 
an houre, then take it out, cut it up and 
put in some clarret wine, melted butter 
& sugar beat together, then cover it 
little & serve it up.” 

Her method of making “minc’d pies” 
follows: 

“Take to 4 pound of.ye flesh of a legg 
of veale or neat’s tongue, 4 pound of 
beefe suet, 2 pounds of raysons stoned & 
shread 3 pounds of carrons, halfapound 
or more of sugar, 3 quarters of an ounce 
of cloves, mace, nutmegg and cinnamon, 
beaten; halfe a dosn apples, shread; 
some rose water, a quarter of a pinte of 
mulkdine or sack, some candied orringe, 
lemon & citron pill, minced. Shread ye 
meat and suet very fine & mingle al! to- 
gether. For plain mince pies leave out 
ye fruit & put in blanched almonds 
minced small.” 

Do you make “bisket” like she did? 

“Take a pound of fine flowre of wheat, 
a pound of sugar, 4 whites of eggs & 6 
youlkes & 4 spoonfulls of rose water. 
Ye longer ye beat it ye better it will be, 
then put to it eyther annyseeds or car- 
raway seeds or corriander seeds. You 
must beat till it will bubble, then poure 
it into your plates, then take some sugar 
finely beaten and a little flowre, which 
you must put in a piece of tiffany. Youre 
sugar must be thrice as much as youre 
flowre & with this dust your plates of 
bisket before they are sat into the oven.” 

Her “made dish” for George was: 

“Take stale white bread & slyce it & 
steep it in ‘white wine all night, ye next 
day take youlks of eggs and creame & 
sugar & beat them well together, then 
take ye bread out of ye wine & put it in 
ye creame & when it hathe been in 2 
quarter of an houre, take it out and lay 
it in a frying pan & poure ye creame 
that is left upon it & when it is fryed 
enough lay it in a dish & strew on if 
sugar & grated nutmeg & soe serve it uP. 

And “lettis tart”: 

“When you have raised ye crust lay 
in all over the bottom some butter & 
strow in some sugar, cinnamon & a little 
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Descriptions of Summer Designs 
SEE PRECEDING P 


40o—Ladles’ Po tw Dress ow | slender Hips.—9 Sizes: 
38, 40, 42, 48, 2 and 54 inches bust measure, 

A 42! ch h1 seautres 1 ne “ plain material and 4% 
* ds of striped material 32 inches wide. 

557 s—Ladieg One Piece Senae6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 3% yards 
40 inch material with % yard of contrasting material. 

5579—Misses’ Dress.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. A 1 
year size requires 3% yards of 54 inch material with 
yard of contrasting material. 

5009—Child’s ous Sizes: 6 months, 1 year and 2, 3 

4 4 years. A 2 year size requires of 36 inch material 


yards { r the Drawers, 1% yeas Se Ge oe and 1% ya 

for the Dress if the Dress is made with long sleeves. With 
short sleeves, % yard less is cred If Slip is made with- 
out ruffle % yard less is req 


“ine Le gr Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

ear size requires 2% % yards of 40 inch material with 
ty of ontrasting materi; 

$583—Ladies? Apron.—4 re Small, 34-36: Medium, 
9-40; Large, 42-44; ee 46-48 ‘inches bust meas- 
ure. A Medium size requires 2% yards of 36 inch material. 
If made as illustrated 9% yards of bias binding will be re- 
quired for trimming. 

559¢—Boys? Sports Suit.—5 Sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. A 12 year size requires 2% yards of 54 inch material 
with 4 yard of contrasting material for facings. 


USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 
The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 
Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 
now ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
new, a -to-date fashions for Fall and Winter. Price 
— i this ey ae, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 


Washington, D. C. 
rewith find....e. cents for which send me the follow- 
x, tterns at 15 cents each: 





‘ Size ‘umber 
it yu wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
below. 


write your name and address on lines bel 

Name....c000 OOOO OReeeresereeseeneresereeesesecsesess 
TOWN... +0000 Ce eeserccescconccces ces BtOsececscesens 
B. B. or St...cccces eeecees Corevescccccscccsccseescss 

















HEMSTITCHING 


‘3 Make $3.00 
Per Hour 
At Home! 






. ahem ate 
aie a =. 7 : uarneg’ 200 aed 
gaye 1te 00 Sa aX ga know that hemstitching 
ys 10¢ to gare. demand {s enormous 
where; now with this marvellous new wed attach- 
as shop machines ara, 
no 
oy ope eratel handles one a Pee 
teed; Do your own w 
your own. 


for the machine 2, o5 = hours. . 
hemstitching and pi 


Send No Money @y smn sendnamennd 


plus postage on delivery. L. LS, SE Af not delighted, 
your money returned, 

this trial at my risk. Welle a ceen eg 
Dept. 1001 Sth & Spruce Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CcZEMA 


ECZEMA 1S CURABLE. A mysterious new 


actually kills the germ, stops itching = pam 
heals eczema by 


Pe io cost or tion. DERMA-TOX 
lecraTonigs, aes Mollend 6 idg., Springfield, Mo. 


TREATMENT mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. Ifitcures. 
Write for Zour treatment to 
877 one Ave:, Sidney. O- 


¥, O- 


N soe ese atesta 













pe. GET RELIEF, Write to the world’s famous 
Scientist. Author, Lecturer for FREE valuable literature 
Fred F. Bischoff, 6202 Winthrop, Chicago 
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ginger, then boyle yr cabbage lettis in 
a little water & salt & when ye water is 
drayned from it, lay it in yr coffin with 
some dammask pruens stoned, then lay 
on ye top some marrow & such sea- 
soning as you lay’d on ye bottom, then 
close it up and bake it. . .” 

When Martha made a “great cake” 
she used “a peck of flowre, 10 eggs, two 
pound of fresh butter and 10 pounds of 
currans.” Her “rise” pudding required 
“a pound of rise & as much new milk 
as will boyle it soft, a little rose water 
& some cinnamon, and a pretty deal of 
salt, sugar and currans.” Then “march- 
pane”: 

“Take wafers & make a round bottom 
of them, then roule out yr marchpane 
paste upon them about a quarter of an 
intch thick & cut it a round compass 
with a dish of ye biggness that you will 
have it to be, & then set an edge to it 
of ye same paste & nip it with yr fin- 
gers, then take two or three spoonfulls 
of rose water & beat searsed sugar in 
it till it be something thick, then set it 
on papers... bake it and then take long 
cinnamon comfits & stick in it with 
some other conceits & gilde it for your 
use, Then for to gild it cut yr gold & 
wet ye place that must be gilt with some 
gum water & soe lay yr gold upon it. 


DRESSES TOO SCANT 


William R. Cooper, of Minneapolis, told 
the National Wholesale Jewelers associa- 
tion, in annual convention at Philadelphia 
recently, that modern girls do not wear 
enough clothing to hang jewelry on. As a 
result, he claims, women today are taking 
to wearing expensive jewelry out of sight 
of the male glance, such as jeweled garter 
buckles and-lingerie sets. 


STOCKINGS AT $500 PER PAIR 


According to George F. Peck, hosiery im- 
porter, $500 a pair is not an uncommon 
price for silk hosiery. He claims that the 
wife of a Washington millionaire buys $1000 
worth of hose at a time and they are worn 
only once before being given to servants. 


NOW IT’S THE WINKING DOLL 


What is considered one of the greatest 
of recent inventions by German toy makers 
is the winking doll. A doll capable of doing 
an optical roll and casting a wink as wicked 
as that of any flapper has been patented 
by a Coburg manufacturer. The inventor 
says the glass eyes of his dolls are mova- 
ble in all directions; so are the eyelids. By 
tilting the dolls forward, backwards or to 
the sides the positions of the eyes and eye- 
lids change in striking imitation of human 
optics. 














HE SAW THE POINT 


Uncle Henry had had a hard day of it 
fixing up his bungalow at Tall Timbegs. 
Everything seemed to go wrong—he hit his 
thumb with a hammer, tripped over a rug 
and strained his back moving the stove. He 
had hardly sat down to rest himself when 
little Robert, a neighbor’s child, invited 
himself in and immediately_started to ask 
foolish questions. Uncle Henry tried to be 
patient at first and answered them as best 
he could, but when Robert sprung the ques- 
tion, “How does a live fish taste?” the pvor 
man decided it was time to shut the kid up. 
So_he asked Robert: “If I should give you 
a box of tacks, would you take out one and 
| sit en it?” 
~ Robert, quick as a wink, replied: “Yes, if 
the point was sticking down.” 








This last straw broke the camel’s back. 
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“VAC, 
GOLD MEDAL, 
DUPLEX 





On One of the Above 
Electric 
Limited Time Only—The Advertised 


PRICE 18 S20 
REDUCED 
Express Paid Anywhere 
In addition to the big price reduction 


quoted above on one particular cleaner 
we are offering 


Special Terms 


On Any pe the Above Cleaners for a 
Limited Time Only. $5.00 After Trial 
‘and Only $5.00 Each Month There- 
after. Mail order buyers pay not one 
cent until they have tried a cleaner 
in their own home for 10 days. Re- 
member, these Vacuum Cleaners are 
guaranteed to be Brand New and { 


All Latest 
You will really enjoy dealing with us 
and it is so easy to buy on easy pay- 
ments, No references are required and 
nobody knows your business because 
you send your payments by mail. 

OUR REFERENCES 
We refer you to any manufacturer, 
dealer or agent in Vacuum Cleaners in 
the U. S. A., also to pleased customers 
4 every town in the country. 


sas .Send Below Coupon Today== 
-: Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co. 

111 W. 42nd St.,N. ¥.C. Dept. 77. 

Send complete price list, also infor- 
mation about your special terms 


Name Peeeeeeeseeeseeeesesereeeeese 














That Baby You've 
Longed For 


Mrs. Burton Advises Women on 
Motherhood and Companionship 


*’*For several years I was denied the blessing of mother- 
hood,’’ writes Mrs. Margaret Burton of Kansas City. ‘‘I was 
terribly neryous and subject to periods of terrible suffering 
and melancholia. Now I am the proud mother of a beau- 
tiful little daughter and a true companion and inspiration 
to my husband. I believe hundreds of other women would 
like to know the secret of my happiness, and I will gladly 
reveal it to any married woman who will write me.”” Mrs. 
Burton offers her advice entirely without charge. my has 
nothing to sell. Letters should be addressed Mrs 
Margaret Burton, 74 Massachusetts, Kansas City, Mo. Cor- 
respondence will be strictly confidential. 


Beautiful Complexion 

IN 125 DAYS 

SRL canes Sle ti 
Pee 


See ae seas 


Serethy fap, 60 tains Bed Suite 136, Chicags 


Corsets & Lingerie to Fit Any Figure 


direct to you from manufactuser. Send for illustrated booklet 
CHESSON CRAFT CREATIONS, West Brookfield, Mass. 


















Free to Asthma and 
Hay Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone 
Can Use Without Discomfort 
or Loss of Time. 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks 
of Asthma or Hay Fever; if you choke as 
if each gasp for breath was the very last, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or wheth- 
er you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a lifetime and tried. what you 
thought was the best skill known to cope 
with the most terrible attacks of Asthma, if 
you are discouraged beyond hope, send for 
this free trial. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 2011-D 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send free trial of your method to: 
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5Oc a Week! 


No delay—no papers to sign— 
no references! Just ask for 
No. 17—our choicest — blue- 
white Prizma Diamond in the 
princely Wales setting, guar- 
anteed for 25 years. Rich, 
true-blue sapphires on sides. 
All the flame and flash of gen- 
uine diamonds. Pay only $2.50 
when delivered and 50c week- 
ly ($10.50 in all). 


FIFTH AVENUE JEWELERS 








503 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. 27 
Dro S Treated One 
DSY Week FREE 

Short breathing relieved in 36 to 48 hours. 


Swelling removedini5to20days. Regulates the 

heart, corrects the liver and kidneys; purifies 

the blood and prevents swelling from returning. 
Collum Dropsy Remedy Co. 

Dept. 160 Atlanta, Ga. 


Sur Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
and Where to Find Them.” Valuable information, 


minerals, ores, 


etc. 
Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Come Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


gathering evergreens, roots, herbs. 
Earn $5 Day Oe sooKrErT FREE 


BOTANICAL, 29, New Haven, Conn. 














DON’T SUFFER WITH 


RHEUMATISM 


Get Dyer’s Direct Treatment 


IT’S EASY 
TO APPLY 
AND 


FREE 


TO TRY 
SICK FOLKS by the 
thousand have used 
it and later wrote us 
that it gave them per- 
manentrelief. Wewanteverysuffererfromevery 
painful form of rheumatism in muscles and 
joints to try the Dyer Direct Treatment— 
Rheum-Alterative and Dyer Foot Drafts—and 
get relief. It is truly amazing how quickly it 
reaches and relieves the pain, stiffness and 
lameness of such rheumatism in every part of 
the body. We will send you this treatment to 
try in your own case so you can knowit does 
the work before yow pay us one cent. Then, 
when you dre entirely satisfied when you are 
free from every ache and rheumatic pain— 
you may send us one dollar. But send no 
money until you are satisfied with results you 
see from this trial test. Keep your money 
until you ARE convinced. Send your name to 


FREDERICK DYER CO.,Suite 118 Dyer 
Building, Jackson, Mich. and doit today. 
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Key to the Gate of Romance 


By David Bruce Fitzgerald 


Copyright, Shortstory Pup, Co, 


———————————————————— SSS 


There was a marked contrast between the 
two men who sat on opposite sides of the 
open fireplace, in which thin, blue flames 
curled upward from surface seams in the 
glowing bed of coke. They were alike only 
in being well under 30. Prof. Fillmore, the 
host, was tall and heavy, .with gray eyes 
and thick, tawny hair, which curled at the 
ends. His bulk suggested courage and ag- 
gressiveness; but, with these qualities, he 
united the introspectiveness of the student 
and the self-consciousness of one who has 
lived much apart from practical affairs. In 
his own department of mathematics he was 
confident enough, feeling that he there dealt 
with absolute certainties and finalities; but 
life looked to him like an equation contain- 
ing the signs of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division, but in. which there 
was no place for the sign of equality; a 
rather meaningless, ill-balanced jumble of 
uncertain quantities, among which, because 
it was impossible to determine their true 
value, it was necessary to thread a cau- 
tious way. In Columbia university, where 
he was an assistant professor, he was re- 
garded as a rising man and there was talk 
of creating a chair for his occupancy. Prof. 
Fillmore felt that in this event he would 
ask Dorothy Morgan to marry him. He 
had been in love with her for two years, 
but had never been able to make up his 
mird that his salary and prospects justi- 
fied a definite statement of his regard; and 
he was aware of a vague anxiety, based ona 
growing fear that he might eventually 
lose her. 


Dr. Langdon, the guest, was thin, dark, 
alert, prematurely bald, with a lean, clear- 
cut face, which habitually wore a joyous 
smile. He was dressed with scrupulous 
care, and his movements were unconscious- 
ly precise and confident. The only son of 
a very wealthy man, he was still doing won- 
ders in his profession, and thereby contra- 
dicting numerous expectations touching his 
probable usefulness to society. His inti- 
macy with Prof. Fillmore was one of those 
things which can be explained only by 
those who understand the mystery of the 
attraction which human opposites exert 
on each other. 


“As I was saying, Fillmore,” remarked Dr. 
Langdon, “the trouble with the average stu- 
dent is that he walks his little round of 
study and investigation without ever see- 
ing the point at which his specialty touches 
life. He thinks of himself as doing some- 
thing apart and which is worth while only 
for its own sake, instead of regarding it 
as a key which, if he used it, would unlock 
the gates of romantic gardens and the doors 
of mysterious houses.” 


“You’re off there, so far as mathematics 
is concerned,” replied Fillmore. “It deals 
only with quantities, and has no more to do 
with human emotions or relationships than 
asffonomy has.” 

“Your illustration is unfortunate,” said 
the young doctor. “Astronomy really ex- 
ercizes a tremendous influence on all hu- 
man affairs, from births to battles. The sun 
and moon have as many romances to their 
credit as the meadows or the forests can 
score. Now, since you’ve suggested it, take 
your own specialty. There is such a thing 
as the mathematical theory of probabili- 
ties. It amounts to-the statement, which 
can be expressed in the form of an equa- 
tion, that purely as a matter of chance any 
given event will happen sooner or later. 
But did it ever occur to you to make a 
practical application of this mathematical 
certainty. As we sit here, we are not more 
than a couple of miles from the very heart 


of New York. Well, something unusyaj 
happens in New York every minute. Trag- 
edy and comedy are always being played jy 
every square. Ten thousand unbelievably 
fantastic events are working themselyes 
out. Yet, I venture to say, you see litt|. 
or nothing of all this. Why? Because whey 
you go outside the door you take a prede. 
termined course; you know exactly where 
you will go and what you will do; you ex. 
clude chance as a directive element in you; 
activities. Now, if you would only make 
up your mind not to walk in your little 
beaten path, but would give yourself up re 
whim, to caprice, to the passing suggestion, 
to the impulse of the moment, you would 
face life squarely, you would be let into the 
mystery, you would learn the occult word, 
the open sesame of entrance and exit at a]! 
portals.” 


“There is an obvious fallacy in your rea- 
soning,” observed Prof. Fillmore, taking 
the half-whimsical remarks of his friend 
seriously. “If one should simply drift about 
New York, he would, in course of time find 


himself in contact with every phase of life: 
but it might be years before he had his 
first unusual experience, and it would take 


him several centuries to make the entire 
round.” 

“Yes, Mr. Dry-as-Dust Professor of Math- 
ematics. On the other side, his first day 
out might involve him in some startling 
adventure. He might witness a murder, find 
a valuable diamond in the gutter, be called 
on to assist in the elopement of an heiress 
with the family coachman, quiet a panic in 
a theater, and have his picture in al! the 
papers next morning; do no end of bizarre 
things. Between you and me, and merely 
as a matter of curiosity, I’m going to try it 
sometime.” 

“So am IJ,” said the professor, with the 
slow, reflective accent of a scientific man 
coming to a conclusion, “Saturday will be 
my first free day, and I will give it up to the 
experiment. I will have a certain profes- 
sional interest in noting the outcome, 
though I haven’t the least expectation of 
finding myself involved in an adventure.” 

“Good for you, old chap,” cried Dr. Lang- 
don, rising. “I wish I could go with you, 
but I happen to have an important engage- 


ment for the forenoon of Saturday. How- 
ever, come and dine with me at the Twenty- 
first Century club at seven o’clock, and give 


me an accqunt of your experiences.” 

Fillmore promised. 

“I suppose you realize the necessity of 
making yourself the mere sport of events,” 
remarked Langdon, drawing on his overcoat. 

“Meaning ?” 

“That if anything points a way, take it; 
if anyone offers a suggestion, accept It. 
When in doubt, flip a coin or read a Dill- 
board for advice. Don’t try to set a course. 
Simply let yourself drift.” 

*Yes; I understand that.” 

“Well, good luck to you and don’t forget 
to come to dinner;” and Dr, Langdon, smii- 
ing to himself, ran down the steps and 
sprang aboard his alitomobile. 


Prof. Fillmore. lived in a small hote! in 


Brooklyn. On Saturday morning, alter 
breakfast, he left the house, and was ‘1- 
mediately confronted by the question of 


which way to turn. Standing on the curb, 
he glanced up and down the quiet street, 
but could fix on nothing which seemed to 
indicate a direction. While feeling in 4's 
pocket for a coin, he was accosted by 4 
shabbily-dressed man, who asked for !'ve 
cents to pay his way across the ferry. The 
request conveyed an unmistakable sugs¢>- 
tion. Instead of tossing the nickel in the 
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air, Fillmore placed it in the mendicant’s 
hand, and himself took the next car going 
in the direction of the East river. 

Forty-five minutes later, as he was saun- 
tering up lower Broadway, Fillmore en- 
countered the same man; and, on the basis 
of their slight, previous acquaintance, the 
fellow immediately addressed him. “You 
see, Colonel,” he remarked, “I used that 
nickel you gave me just as I said I would. 
You don’t happen to have any work I could 
do for you? No? Well, if I don’t find any- 
thing in this end of town, I’m going up to 
43rd street, and I think I can git a job.” 

Prof. Fillmore was aware only that the 
man had mentioned a certain thoroughfare. 
Forty-third street! Well, in the absence 
of any other intimation of how his wan- 
derings should be regulated, he would go to 
3rd street. The silliness of following indi- 
cations derived from the casual remarks of 
a street beggar occurred to him, but he 
resolutely declined to consider that phase 
of it. So far as his experiment was con- 
cerned, the pointing of a straw was as sig- 
nificant as an unexpected request to visit 
the president of the United States. 

“Cab, sir?” said a voice at his ear. 

Fillmore had thought of taking the ele- 
vated, but it was plainly not intended that 
he should. On that particular day, an in- 
vitation was equivalent to a command. 
“Yes,” he replied, turning toward the open 
door of the vehicle. “Drive me to 43rd 
street.” 

“All right, sir,” said the man, closing the 
door on his fare. 

fhe cab was blocked a time or two be- 
fore it succeeded in reaching the clearer 
side streets, but Fillmore, who was reading 
a morning paper, took no notice of the de- 
lays. There was imaginable reason why 
he should be in a hurry. Indeed, ab- 
sorbed in a long editorial on national pro- 
hibition, he was rather surprised at the 
shortness of the time before the vehicle 
drew up at the curb and stopped. “Here we 
are, sir,” said the driver, opening the door. 
“This is the house.” 

“But I did not tell you to drive me to any 
particular house,” replied Fillmore, quickly. 

You didn’t?” returned the man with ob- 
vious bewilderment. 

“| certainly did not. I merely directed 
you to take me to 43rd street.” 

“Well, sir, I can’t say how I came to make 
the mistake of thinking you mentioned a 
number; but I guess there’s no great harm 
done.” 

“| will get out here,” said the professor, 
suddenly realizing that, because mere 

nce had brought him to it, this particu- 
lar house was directly associated with his 
experiment. He paid and dismissed the cab- 
man; then turned and carefully scrutinized 
the tall front of the residence before which 
he had been set down. It was a typical 
New York house of the better class; it stood 
in the middle of the block; it was precise- 
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Japanese beggar—nothing if not pictur- 
esque. He pleads not with looks and voice 
but with music. Such baskets over the head 
cre also worn by prisoners while undergoing 
trial in the courts. 
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ly like its neighbors on either side; and it 
did not present a single feature which con- 
veyed a message to Fillmore’s mind. But 
either he must abandon his experiment or 
try to enter the house. Had anything less 
important than the attempted application 
of a mathematical theory been involved, 
the professor would never have found cour- 
age to mount the steps and ring the bell, 
but, with the feeling that he was engaged 
in verifying or disproving the correctness 
of a famous and accepted equation, he did 
not hesitate. Because it was the first name 
which occurred to him, he resolved to ask 
for Mr. William Smith; of course expecting, 
after being told that Mr, Smith did not live 
there, to have the door closed in his face. 
This, however, would not break the conti- 
nuity of his experiment; whereas failure 
to seek entrance to the house would. He 
pushed the button; and presently the door 
was opened by a stolid-looking butler. 


“Does Mr. William Smith live here?” Fill- 
more asked boldly. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the butler, in a matter- 
of-fact way. 

“Is he at home?” The professor clutched 
desperately at the chance, amounting to a 
probability, that he wasn’t. 


“Yes, sir. Please step into the library, 
and [ll tell him you are here.” 

“TI—I haven’t an appointment with him,” 
Fillmore gasped, horribly conscious of the 
entanglement into which he had stumbled. 


“No, sir; but he said he particularly 
wanted to see you in case you called.” 

“It’s Prof. Samuel Fillmore.” The caller 
pronounced his own name with marked dis- 
tinctness, assured it would convince the 
butler that he was not the person whom the 
master of the house was expecting. 

“Yes, sir; Prof. Samuel Fillmore. 
Mr. Smith know you are here, sir.” 


Fillmore dropped into one of the leather 
chairs in the heavily furnished library. He 
was too flurried to consider the extraordi- 
nary coincidence involved in finding a man 
whose name corresponded with one of 
which he had casually and hastily thought. 
All his faculties were bent to the invention 
of a reason which would satisfactorily ex- 
plain to the real William Smith why he had 
sought entrance to his house, for it was 
clearly someone else who was expected. 
During five or 10 minutes of waiting, the 
caller debated the question of whether it 
would be better to profess that he was look- 
ing for another and quite different Wil- 
liam Smith, and had been misled by an 
address in the city directory, or whether a 
frank statement of the experiment he was 
making would be understood by Mr. Smith, 
and would be regarded by him as a suf- 
ficient excuse for the intrusion of an entire 
stranger. These deliberations: were incon- 
clusive, but were cut short by the entrance 
of a tall, elderly man, whose white hair and 
mustache strongly accentuated a naturally 
distinguished personality. His dark, search- 
ing eyes gleamed beneath bushy brows, his 
linen was immaculate, his long frock coat 
was carefully buttoned. He was the embodi- 
ment of straightforwardness and respecta- 
bility. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Fillmore, 
rising, and quickly determining that this 
man’s intelligence, though acute, was not of 
the scientific type, “I fear I have made a 
mistake. You are not the Mr. Smith for 
whom I was looking.” 


“Still, I am glad to see you, Prof, Fill- 
more,” replied Mr. Smith, extending his 
hand. “However, I unfortunately have an 
appointment I must hurry to keep, and you 
will excuse me if I mention at once the mat- 
ter I have in mind. I am going to entrust 
to you, Professor, a somewhat valuable lit- 
tle package of papers. After you leave this 
house, please take the first cab you find, 
drive to the St. Catherine hotel, in Brooklyn, 


I'll let 
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and ask to be shown to room 37. When you 
have locked yourself in, open the package 
and examine its contents. Remain in the 
room until two o’clock this afternoon; then 
leave the hotel by the front door, and walk 
east on the right-hand side of the street. 
I believe that is all, except to deplore the 
trouble to which I am putting you.” 


“But, my dear sir,” cried Fillmore, strug- 
gling with an amazement he was unable to 
express, “there is some grave misunder- 
ctanding on your part. You are entirely un- 
acquainted with me, and I can imagine no 
possible reason why you should entrust me 
with a commission, especially one which, 
as you have intimated, involves some re- 
sponsibility.” 

“T assure you there is no mistake, sir,” re- 
turned Mr. Smith, -7ith the tone and manner 
of one discussing the most ordinary matter 
of business. “I understand perfectly what I 
am doing. Of course, if you are not willing 
to undertake the commission, I cannot in- 
sist, but I am of the opinion that you will 
find it to your advantage to accept my sug- 
gestions.” 

“Perhaps I should explain that Iam ina 
peculiar position, which will not allow me to 
decline any suggestion made to me today,” 
said Fillmore. “If I do as you say, it will 
be entirely because I am engaged in apply- 
ing a certain mathematical theory to prac- 
tical affairs.” 


“That is at once beyond me and quite un- 
necessary,” replied Mr. Smith, with a smile 
which seemed to express regret of his ina- 
bility to follow the special intellectual proc- 
esses of his guest. “Here is the package of 
which I have spoken.” 


He placed in Fillmore’s hand a large, 
stout manila envelope, sealed, but unad- 
dressed, and containing a somewhat bulky 
enclosure. The professor hesitatingly 
weighed it between his thumb and finger; 
then thrust it into the inner pocket of his 
coat. Mr. Smith, with unfailing courtesy, 
accompanied his guest to the door, and cor- 
dially wished him good-day. Fillmore 
found a cab at the second corner; and, dur- 
ing the drive back to Brooklyn, could think 
of nothing except the astonishing revisions 
which his experiences promised to make 
necessary in the sphere of the higher math- 
ematics. The accepted theory of probabili- 
ties would certainly not account for the re- 
markable series of fortuitous incidents he 
had encountered; and, so far as he was 
able to determine, other equally mysterious 
links were yet to be added to the chain. 
He wondered whether, by prolonging his ex- 
periment, by taking it up day after day, by 
devoting the next long vacation to it, he 
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could accumulate factors for an equation 
which would show the true chance element 
in everything. The strangeness of his re- 
ception at the house in 43rd street, the iden- 
tity and motives of Mr. William Smith, the 
conjectural contents of the manila enve}- 


e, * 


ope, the extraordinary instructions by 
which he was to regulate his movements 
during the remainder of the forenoon and 
at least a part of the afternoon, were 4]! 
subordinate, as subjects for consideration, 
to the purely professional interest he felt jn 
the problem presented to his mind. He was 
not a very imaginative man, and he wasted 
no time in mere aimless groping through 
a fog-bank of mystery, or in seeking fan- 
tastic explanations of obscurities. 


In the unpretentious office of the St. Cath- 
erine hotel, which was much like the one in 
which he lived, Fillmore asked whether he 
could have room 37 for a couple of hours, 

“Are you the gentleman who reserved it 
yesterday by telephone?” inquired. the clerk, 

“My name is Fillmore,” was the guarded 
reply. 

“Yes, sir, that’s right; Prof. Fillmore. 
Here, Charley, show the gentleman to 37.” 

As Mr. William Smith’s intimation had 
prepared him for this development, Fill- 
more was not greatly surprised. He fol- 
lowed the bell-boy to number 37, a small, 
comfortably-furnished parlor, with an al- 
coved bed-room attached. After locking 
the door and lighting a cigar the professor 
seated himself at the center table and tore 
the end from the manila envelope. What he 
found temporarily stupefied him. The en- 
velope contained 25 $1000 bills. There was 
also a written inclosure; a note, penned ina 
heavy, angular hand. It read: “New York, 
January 23, 1926. Prof. Samuel Fillmore, 
Brooklyn. Dear Sir: You are possibly not 
aware that, some years ago, your father 
was swindled out of $25,000 by a man who 
is now a client of mine, but who prefers 
that his identity shall not be disclosed. 
Purely as a matter of conscience, this per- 
son now desires to make restitution; and 
he begs that you will consent to refrain 
from investigating any of the circum- 
stances of the case. Very truly yours, Wil- 
liam Smith.” 

As he read, and repeatedly reviewed, this 
note, so curt in its phraseology, so brusque 
in its brevity, so unsatisfactory every way, 
except in its explicitness, Fillmore felt that 
it would be impossible, at the moment, to 
assign this new and extraordinary circum- 
stance to the place it should occupy in his 
experiment. The bills on the table dragged 
him down, as he admitted to himself, to a 
non-reflective and purely emotional plane. 
With his simple, scholarly tastes, $25,000 
meant to him independence. He dwelt on 
this for a moment; then his thoughts flew 
to Dorothy Morgan. He had always hesi- 
tated about asking her to marry him, be- 
cause—well, merely because his salary had 
seemed so inadequate, in view of the possi- 
ble emergencies of life in New York. Multi- 
tudinous small establishments, as he was 
aware, were supported on less than he an- 
nually received; but he had never under- 
stood how men and woman dared thus to 
tempt fate or providence or whatever they 
called it. ‘But would not a reserve fund ot! 
$25,000 eliminate the element of foolhardi- 
ness? After setting down some rows of fig- 
ures on the back of the manila envelope, 
Fillmore decided that it would. It did not 
occur to him to question his own right t 
the money. True, he had never heard of the 
transaction to which Mr. Smith referred in 
his note; but he was aware that his father, 
during the later years of his life, had met 
with heavy losses, which had reduced him 
to poverty. This $25,000 probably repre- 
sented an unfortunate investment in some 
company which existed only on paper; and 
the conscience-stricken promoter was now 
endeavoring to reimburse his victims or 
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their legal representatives. It was an un- 
usual, but not unimaginable, proceeding. 

Fillmore quickly reviewed and dismissed 
this phase of the situation. To the other 
cide of it, that which related to Dorothy 
Morgan, he devoted a much more careful 
and prolonged consideration, the outcome 
f which was a decision to call on her that 
very evening and ask her to marry him. 
Of course, until the matter was settled be- 
tween them, he would say nothing to her 
about the money which had so mysteriously 
come into his possession. It would not do 
to create on her mind the impression that 
his proposal was in any way due to elation 
following a sudden windfall. 


In accordance with Mr. William Smith’s 
nstructions, Prof. Fillmore remained in the 
room at the St. Catherine hotel until two 
o'clock. Then, after assuring himself that 
= money was carefully stowed in his 

cket, he descended to the street and 
anes 1ed eastward. His mind again reverted 
to his experiment; and he confessed to him- 
self a keen curiosity to learn what the next 
development would be. Indeed, because it 
seemed to have no special significance, he 
was quite impatient of an incident which 
momentarily detaine@ him: This was the 
a on the part of a street gamin, to sell 
him a dog for 50 cents. Fillmore, who had 
no place to keep a dog, would gladly have 
declined; but on this particular day he had 
no option in the matter. He hastily put a 
half-dollar in the urchin’s hand, took the 
cord which was attached to the dog’s col- 
lar and went on, leading his purchase, an 
alert and handsome, though exceedingly 
dirty, white bull terrier. Thus, attracting 
more attention than he liked, Fillmore 
traversed seven or eight squares. Then, 
when he was least expecting it, he encoun- 
tered Dorothy Morgan. 


“Why, Prof. Fillmore, where did you find 
Trek?” exclaimed the young woman, ecstat- 
ically, stooping and gathering the bull ter- 
rier in her arms. 

“Is that Trek?” he asked, noticing the dog 
for the first time. 

“Why, certainly. He was stolen yester- 
day ; and you can imagine my despair. Early 
this morning, someone who declined to 

ive his name called me up by telephone, 
and told me that if I left the house at two 
o'clock and walked westward along this 
street I would find my dog; but I didn’t ex- 
pect to discover him in your custody.” 


“IT bought him from a small boy, a few 
squares back,” said Fillmore; “but I really 
hadn’t the least notion he was yours. I 
have been devoting the day to a sort of 
mathematical experiment, about which I 
will tell you another time, and the purchase 
of the dog had something to do with it; 
but until you recognized him I had given 
him hardly a second glance. I am more 
than glad the thing has turned out as it has. 
It’s rather curious, though, about that tele- 
phone message. I did not get my instruc- 
tions in the same way, but I myself was 
sked to leave the St. Catherine hotel at 
two o’clock and walk eastward along this 

et.” 

Oh, I see it,” said Miss Morgan, quickly. 
[he person who stole Trek didn’t want to 

e me; so he arranged to put the dog in 
ur care, and planned that I should meet 

very soon afterward, before you dis- 
posed of him or lost him.” 

“That seems fhe’ obvious explanation,” 
more replied; “but it unfortunately 
sn’t happen to fit all the circumstances 
the case. For example, the man who 

gave me my instructions was one whom I 
ildn’t possibly associate with the theft 
the dog.” 
The = girl, 


| 


her mission accomplished, 


‘urned homeward; and Fillmore, walking 
her side, dismissed from consideration 
¢verything except the fact that he was des- 
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perately in love with her and that the 
money in his pocket endowed him with a 
new, strange confidence. Less than half 
an hour before, he had said to himself that 
he would take the first opportunity to pro- 
pose to her, and he could see no reason for 
declining it because it had presented itself 
sooner than he had anticipated. The pre- 
cise wording of his declaration has no place 
in this story, it being quite sufficient to say 
that Dorothy Morgan arrived at home with 
a furious blush on her face, and that Fill- 
more, neither asked nor forbidden, went up 
the steps and into the house with her. 


When, an hour later, Fillmore left the 
home of the girl who had just promised to 
marry him, it was with the intention of re- 
turning at the earliest possible moment. He 
had told Dorothy that he would break his 
engagement to dine with Langdon at seven 
o’clock; but she had insisted that he keep 
it, assuring him that if he did not linger 
at the table there would be ample time 
afterward for an evening call. At the first 
corner, Fillmore turned into a cross street 
to reach a car line. About the middle of the 
block, he was overtaken by a stranger, who 
addressed him: 


“Prof. Fillmore,I represent the Redington 
Detective Agency, and I have instructions 
to bring you*to our New York office right 
away.” 

“What for?” Fillmore spoke sharply. It 
irritated him to have his dream thus rudely 
interrupted. 

“J haven’t an idea,” replied the stranger, 
with the blandness of a big, good-natured 
man. “The superintendent simply said he 
wanted to see you.” 

“Suppose I decline to go?” 

“In that case I would have to arrest you, 
sir. I have the authority to do it; but I 
hope you will see that it would be better 
not to let things go to that point. As it is, 
I’m merely asking you to take a liftle drive 
with me.” 

“Well, come on and let’s get it over,” said 
Fillmore, suddenly recalling his experi- 
ment. He had, quite unconscious of the 
fact that he had been thinking about it at 
all, taken for granted that his proposal to 
Dorothy Morgan, which was not fortuitous, 
but premeditated, had terminated the se- 
ries of chance happenings for the day; but 
it seemed that in this he was mistaken, and 
he very readily entered a cab with the de- 
tective. Aware that he had violated no law, 
the young professor was not in the least 
apprehensive. He regarded the cab merely 
as a vehicle which was to carry him further 
toward the goal of an important discovery. 


At the New York office of the Redington 
Detective Agency, which was on the 14th 
floor of a skyscraper, Fillmore was intro- 
duced to Mr. McLoughlin, the superintend- 
ent, a short, fat man, with a red face and an 
expansive smile. 

Please be seated, Professor,” said Mr. Mc- 
Loughlin, pointing to a vacant chair beside 
his desk. “I regret the trouble to which 
we have put you, but it was absolutely nec- 
essary. This morning, you had a rather 
curious adventure. In a\house on 43rd 
street, a certain Mr. William Smith placed 
in your hands an envelope which contained 
25 $1000 bills. Of course, you were, and 
are, unaware that the money was stolen.” 

“Stolen!” Fillmore exclaimed. “Why, Mr. 


Smith said—but stop, here’s the note I 
found inclosed with the bills.” 


The superintendent read it and laid it on 
his desk. It’s a sad case, Professor,” he said, 
“and we are trying to keep it just as. qiiet 
as possible. For many years Mr. Smith was 
associated with one of the large financial 
institutions in this city. Recently, it was 
discovered that, at various times within the 
last six months, he has appropriattd large 
amounts of money to his own-use. The 
strange part of it,.as our investigations have 
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shown, is that he simply gave the money 
away, usually to mere acquaintances, or en- 
tire strangers; always inventing some pre- 
text which, as in your own case, led the re- 
ceiver to think that the money actually 
belonged to him. Our information is to the 
effect that you merely happened to enter 
Mr. Smith’s house this morning. Well, I 
will venture to say that Mr. Smith never 
heard of you before you passed his thresh- 
old, and that this note was written after 
the butler told him your name. I am con- 
fident also that investigation would show 
that your father never met with any such 
loss as is mentioned here. In short, Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Smith’s mental condition is a 
source of great anxiety to his friends. Pos- 
sibly you noticed something queer about 
him.” 

“The whole affair impressed me as de- 
cidedly queer; but it did not occur to me 
that Mr. Smith was insane,” Fillmore re- 
plied. “However, since you suggest it, I 
regard it as a very probable explanation. Of 
course, under the circumstances, I wish to 
return the money to its owners. I presume 
I may place it in your hands?” 

“Certainly. I will:give you a receipt for 
it,” said Mr. McLoughlin. “My object in 
sending for you was to recover this money, 
and, at the same time, to shield both Mr. 
Smith and yourself. I need hardly say that 
not the slightest suspicion attaches to you 
in this affair and that no hint of it will ever 
be dropped outside this office. I am very 
grateful for your courtesy in coming to us.” 

It would be untrue to say that the ne- 
cessity of parting with the $25,000 did not 
cause Fillmore’s spirits to sink to a degree 
perceptible to himself; but his depression 
was neither so marked nor so prolonged as 
it would have been if he had not realized 
the wonderful fact that he was engaged to 
Dorothy Morgan. Indeed, he was quite 
cheerful as he hastened home to dress to 
keep his appointment with Dr. Langdon. 


“I’m going to cut this short, old man,” 
Fillmore said, as the two seated themselves 
at the table. “You will understand why, 
when I get to that point in my story;” and 
he rapidly sketched the events of the day. 
Langdon listened interestedly, interjecting 
occasional comments. When, in the course 
of his narrative, the professor announced 
his engagement to Dorothy Morgan, the 
doctor stretched forth his arm and grasped 
his friend’s hand. 


“TI congratulate you, Sam,” he said. 
“That’s the best piece of good fortune that 
is ever likely to come your way. She is one 
of the finest girls in the world, and I have 
always hoped you two would manage to 
hit it off.” 

“It means, of course, that Dorothy and I 
must somehow manage to live on my sal- 
ary,” Fillmore observed, reflectively, after 
detailing his visit to the office of the Red- 
ington Detective Agency, and the surrender 
of the $25,000. 

“Why not?” Langdon asked. “Lots of 
people get along comfortably on less.” 


“Altogether, I have had a remarkable 
day,” said the professor, in an evident hur- 
ry to be off. “As you must see, the indica- 
tions are that chance plays a much larger 
part in all affairs than is supposed and 
that the accepted theory of probabilities is 
erroneous; but it will be necessary for me 
to make repeated experiments before an- 
nouncing this as a conclusion, or attempting 
the construction of a new equation.” 

Some months after the marriage of Prof. 
Fillmore and Dorothy Morgan, Dr. Langdon, 
one afternoon, dropped into the apartment 
they occupied. “Where’s Sam?” he asked, 
after greeting his hostess. 

“He is out somewhere, trying to verify 
or dispreve the theory of probabilities,” 
replied Mrs. Fillmore, who had already 
caught certain technical phrases from her 
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husband. “I don’t believe it will ever come 
to anything, and I’m trying to make him 
give it up, but he absolutely declines to be 
persuaded.” 

“I wouldn’t think of interfering with 
him,” said Langdon. “It’s the best thing in 
the world for him. Gives him the exer- 
cize that every professional man needs; 
takes his mind from his routine work; is 
beneficial every way.” 

“Dr. Langdon,” said Mrs. Fillmore, sud- 
denly, darting an inquiring glance at the 
face of her guest, “I’ve always wanted to 
ask you how much you know about Sam’s 
remarkable experiences on the day he first 
set about testing thetheory of probabilities.” 


“T guess he told me everything that hap- 
pened,” he replied. 

“No, I don’t mean that. Rather, what 
part did you have in arranging that certain 
things should happen to him?” 

“Aren’t you drawing your bow at a ven- 
ture, fair lady?” 

“Not entirely,” she returned, with an 
amused little smile. “For example, I have 
always known that you bribed a boy to 
steal my dog.” 

“Heavens! What a charge!” cried Lang- 
don, affecting horror. 


“Still, a true one,” Mrs. Fillmore said, 
decisively. “Our postman happened to no- 
tice and recognize the boy who made off 
with Trek; and the policeman on the beat 
afterward captured him. The urchin, when 
the officer brought him to see me, asserted 
tLat you had given him $2 to steal the dog, 
and another dollar to stand at a certain 
place, on the following day, and offer him, 
at a ridiculously low price, to a young man 
whom you minutely described and said 
would pass that way within five minutes 
after two o’clock. Do yoti deny it?” 

“No,” replied Langdon, with a grin. “I 
confess everything. You see, I wanted Sam 
to have a really enjoyable day; and | think 
he did, as practically everybody he ran 
against was acting under my instructions. 
However, that wasn’t all of it.” 

“What else?” said Mrs. Fillmore, inex- 
orably. 

“Well, if you must have it, I knew that 
Sam was dead in love with you, and that 
the only reason he hadn’t proposed was 
that he was dependent on his salary, which 
h-. mistakenly thought wasn’t large enough 
to justify setting up an establishment. | 
wanted to see what would happen if, with 
$25,000 in his pocket, and believing it his 
own, he should suddenly encounter you. As 
you will easily understand, it was necessary 
to work out a plan for the day with minute 
attention to the harmonizing of every de- 
tail. The problem which troubled me most 
was that of bringing you and Sam together 
at just the right moment and in precisely 
the right mental attitudes. I found it difli- 
cult to hit on a way of sending him to your 
house, or, if I should succeed in this, of in- 
suring that he would find you at home. 
Finally, I devised the idea of stealing your 
dog and of having Sam return him to you. | 
reasoned that his confidence and your grat- 
itude would bring about a speedy under- 
standing; and the event indorsed the in- 
‘allibility of my method. 


“No, please don’t attempt to thank me, 
Mrs. Fillmore,” he continued, facetiously, 
and with a volubility plainly intended to 
cover his retreat toward the door. “The oc- 
casional contemplation of your happiness 
amply compensates me. I have but two re- 
grets. One touches the theft of your dog, 
which must have caused you great anxiety; 
and the other is that I couldn’t afford to let 
Sam keep that $25,000. However, you have 
both completely recovered from _ these 
shocks. I pledge you my professional word 
that there has not been, in either case, the 
slightest impairment of the nervous system. 
Still, it is well to be cautious. Think it over 
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before you let Sam into the secret of that 
adventurous day. Remember the risk in 
using a man’s pet hobby for kindling wood. 
Yes, thank you, I will drop in again soon. 
Good-day, Mrs. Fillmore.” 

As he went down the stairs, Dr. Langdon 
wondered whether the pink flush which Mrs. 
Fillmore showed was due to rising indigna- 
tion or to suppressed mirthfulness. 





WHEN ROOSEVELT POSED AS HURDLER 


At one time during Roosevelt’s admin- 
is str: ation a certain photographer in Wash- 
ington found times particularly dull. In 
fo ing around in the dark room one day 
his assistant found a picture of Roosevelt 
bowing to a crowd from his carriage and 
another of an unknown athlete jumping a 
hurdle on the outskirts of Washington. A 
happy thought struck the assistant and he 
transferred the face of the president to the 
body of the young athlete. Then he took 
the picture to his boss and gave him the 
surprise of his life. “Why, where’d you 
get that?” asked the photographer and his 
assistant told him. 

Believing that there must be money in 
such a picture the photographer submitted 
it to a magazine. He was offered $500 for 
it but was asked why they did not get a 
real picture of the president going over a 
hurdle. So it was that Roosevelt was ap- 
proached and shown the fake picture. The 
president was at once interested and he 
consented to pose for a real picture. The 
picture was made and later sold for $5000. 


RETROSPECT 


In looking backward over life I sometimes 
see much of sadness, and feel life to be a 
rather sorrowful thing; but far, far oftener 
it is the laughter that I hear, and it is 
smiling faces that look into mine. Even 
men who are hateful, even the memories of 
merciless drivers, are softened for the rea- 
son that time effaces their evil, bringing 
out more and more whatever of pleasant- 
ness they had in them, There were very, 
very few indeed who meant the evil. At any 
rate, time shall give them the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Judgment is a poor thing as from man 
toward man, isn’t it? Though I have known 
human devils, for whom in my heart I can 
find no respect or love, perhaps the Al- 
mighty can. I do not doubt that _such is 
the case, and to him I will leave the judg- 
ments—Bill Adams in Adventure. 








HATS OFF TO “CENTRAL” 


We have long been familiar with the tele- 
phone girl as a heroine at her post,” com- 
ments the Manchester Union. “No sailor of 
the northern seas ever steps into a boat 
when the ship is sinking, until the last 
woman and child, the last passenger has 
found a place. No telephone girl ever 
leaves her place at the switchboard when a 
\ilding is on fire until the last person in it 
that she ean reach from the switchboard has 
been called by her. Like the unquestioned 
duty of the soldier and sailor, it is a rule 
of the profession. 

“The telephone girl must be alert, quick 
of ear and quick of eye. Her trained mind 
to be accustomed to every form of pro- 
ncing and mispronouncing the English 
guage, the possibly too much stressed 
of the Westerner and the possibly too 
‘h slighted ‘R’ of the Easterner and the 
total loss that is the ‘R’ of the Georgian 
and those thereabouts. 

“All the diverse ways of pronouncing 
rds, and most of all names, have to be 
astered by her, so well that she can an- 
er without requests for tedious repeti- 
= She has to know and know all-fired 

“She aequires a faculty of divination. She 

ows what you are trying to say, what you 


i 
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Rant, almost before you have said it. Here’s 
saluting our telephone girls!” 
And Industrial Peace adds: 

The telephone girl sits in her chair 

And listens to voices from everywhere. 

She hears all the gossip, she hears all the 
news. 

She knows who is happy and who has the 
blues. 

She knows all the sorrows, she knows all 
the joys, 

She knows every girl who is chasing the 
bo 


ys 

She knows all the trouble, she knows all the 
strife, 

She knows every man who quarrels with 
his wife; 

She knows every time one is out with the 
boys, 

She knows the excuses each fellow employs. 

She knows every woman who has a dark 
past, 

She knows every fellow who’s inclined to 
be fast. 

In fact there’s a secret beneath each cute 
little curl 

Of that quiet, demure looking telephone 
girl. 

If the telephone girl told all that she knows, 

She’d turn many friends into bitterest foes. 

She’d sow a small wind that’d soon be a 
gale. 

She’d a some in trouble and others in 
ail. 

She’d let go a story that, gaining in force, 

Would cause half the wives to sue for di- 
vorce. 

She’d get all the churches mixed up in a 
fight, 

And turn many days into sorrowing night. 

In fact, she would keep the whole town in 
a stew 

If she told but a tenth of the things that she 
knew. 

Say, reader, doesn’t it make your head whirl 

When you think what y6u oye to the tele- 
phone girl? 





KAISER’S MUSTACHE SECRET OUT 


The secret of Kaiser Wilhelm’s “spiked” 
mustache has been told by Carl Schropp, 
now of Omaha, who was personal barber 
to the former emperor of Germany. Schropp, 
who served many of Europe’s royalty until 
“discovered” by the kaiser, claims he orig- 
inated the famous tonsorial characteristic. 
In supporting this claim he said: “First I 
would wet the mustache thoroughly. Then 
with my fingers I would push the hairs up 
at either end until they stood as you have 
seen them in pictures. Next I took a 
Schnurbartinde (a mustache strap) made of 
fine silk, with hooks on the ends, and put it 
over the mustache and attached the hooks 
to the kaiser’s ears. I used my fingers and 
a fine comb to put the hairs just so; then 
with the mustache strap on it I would wait 
for it to dry. After that ‘the kaiser’s mus- 
tache would stay the way he wanted it for 
24 hours.” The usual time spent by the 
kaiser in the royal tonsorial room, he 
claims, was two hours. 





COLLEGE FOR MOUNTAINEERS 


In the heart of the Appalachians, in Ken- 
tucky, is situated Berea college, a non- 
denominational, co-educational institution. 
The college was created to serve some of 
the most backward counties of the country 
and its aim is to bring them out of their 
isolation. No tuition is charged but living 
expenses for each student amount to about 
$120. If the student cannot pay this amount 
when he enters he is given an opportunity 
to earn it at college. But in order to main- 
tain itself the college has to appeal to the 
good citizens of the country for $128 addi- 
tional for each student. About. 3000 stu- 
dents a year attend Berea college. 





“Those Terrible 
Ear Noises 
Have 
Stopped” 


“Those terrible Ear 
Noises have stopped,’’ is 
what letter after letter 
is saying. You remember 
that some time ago Treat- 
ments for Head noises 
were offered Free to 
Pathfinder readers. Many § 
people took advanta ' 
that offer, saw the Meth- 
od and put themselves . 
under its care. 

Head Noises! What a picture of suffering 
these words bring to mind. But if you have 
Head Noises you aré the one to appreciate the 
blessed relief in the words “My Head Noises 
have stopped” and these are the words which 
the mail brings Specialist Sproule’s office. 

The joy and gratitude of many people who. 
have used the Sproule Method has been so great. 
that this introductory offer is made again. 


4-Day Treatments Free 


This means that to show you, right in your 
own home the many advantages of this, Method, 
you can have a four-day treatment, Free, by just 
writing for it. Think what it would mean to no 
longer suffer with these roaring noises—the 
whistling—the escaping steam—the hum of in- 
sects—the buzzing—all the weary catalog of 
sounds. Perhaps, too, your hearing is begin- 
ning to fall, but whether it has or not, you 
know in your heart of hearts that it may go and 
the voice of science warns you in unmistakable 
terms, if you have Head Noises, sooner or 
later, you may be deaf, 





Here is your oppestanity. Send for one of these Free 
ents and see the Method which has done so much for 
hundreds of erers from troubles. Just drop Special- 
ist Sproule’s office a note or @ post-card giving your full 
name and address. 
This offer and talk is for YOU: Perhaps you have tried 
A NB Perhaps you are 


your case from day to r 4 thinking 

it will , well of itself. 
Make this small effort. he y*~ one of these Free 
Treatments. It won’t cost yo See this new 


penny. 
t and the method which has Fid many, many people 


treatmen 
of Head N 
Write te today - ¥ Free Head Noises Treatment. 


EAR SPECIALIST SPROULE 
194 Cornhill Building, Boston, Mass. 





iS “and toan 
Dr. Hildebrand’s La’ 
155 N. Union Ave., Chicago, 











for over 35 years in healing 
Write 


Used successfully 
Varicose Ulcers and all forms of leg Sores. 
today for FRED Illustrated Booklet telling how you 


ean obtein Heals-Var and be rid of these 
ard disagreeable troubles. The treatment is 
ferent from anything you have ever used. 


DR. H. J. WHITTIER 
SATE 421 E. 11th St.. Kansas City, Mo. 
wees for our Guide Books & 
RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK 
* beforedisclosing ent ni 
ATE model or sketch and description of your in- 


mn YLT for 7 and Instructions FREE. 
Victer J. Evens & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington. D.C. 
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sores send te ¥1 6, Other wie 
J. Lane, 449 Lane Bids. 
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Asthma Left and 
Never Returned 


Got Entirely Rid of the Disease After 
Suffering 17 Years. 


Asthma sufferers will be deeply 
in a letter recently written by Mrs, 
Nashua, lowa. She says: 

“[ had asthma for 17 years, coughed most 
of the time and couldn’t rest, day or night I 
tried everything, but grew so weak I could 
hardly walk across the room. After taking 
part of one bottle of Nacor, I could do most of 
my housework. That was 8 years ago. I re- 
covered completely, am still feeling fine, with 
no signs of asthma.”’ 

Hundreds of other sufferers from asthma, 
bronchitis and severe chronic coughs have re- 
ported their recovery, after years of affliction. 
Their letters and a booklet full of valuable in- 


interested 
Mary Bean, 


formatjon about these stubborn diseases, will 
be sent free by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State 
Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. No matter how 
serious your case seems, write for this free 
booklet today. It may give your whole life a 
hew meaning. 


nts*60 aWeek 


and New Automobile 
Take orders for New Guaranteed 
hosiery for a, women, children. 
| ganentes to \epar four" mone on 
¢ our months or 
#1 new hose free. Lowest Prices, (24) 
<7 We give you extra 

{ | fine oct for 

‘ your own use, 
Write Today for S a Offer. 

Pay you in adva us besid 
No capital needed.” Credit given. 
Spare time + all make $30a 


week. New selli No ex- 
perience needed. at wg given. 
F. B. JENNINGS CO. Hose '1018, Dayton, Ohie 


PERMANENT POSITIONS 


are offered to reliable men and women 


We are offering Permanent Positions to reliable men and 
women, as well as an excellent income from side-earnings to 
PART TIME workers. During our 35 years in business we 
have appointed over 516,000 agents who supply our house- 
hold necessity to our customers in every country in the 
world. Many of our'agents have been with us over 30 years 
and have achieved Financial Independence. Increasing local 
demands and repeat orders make it necessary to appoint 
more local representatives in many localities in the United 
States. No experience or capital required. A straightforward, 
dignified business. Why not represent the largest and best 
known house of its kind in the World. Send us your address 
and the Manager of our Appointment Bureau will send you 
full particulars, free samples for Trial Tests in the homes 
of your locality, ete. 


™. A. WINTER CO., 5S Winter Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 






























rums. Iwear them da 
and wane. thew stop be 
y comfortable. No 
e sees Write me and 
ea got ao ee fmake 
puutese. Aaivene Medicated Ear,Drum 
EO. P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
Q Hoffman Bidg., 2589 Weedward. Detroit, Mich. 


GET RID FAT 


OF YOUR 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
sent on request. Ask for my ‘‘pay-when-re- 
duced”’ offer. I have successfully reduced 
thousands of persons, without starvation diet 
or burdensome exercise, often at a rapid rate. 
Let me send you proof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State of N. Y. 286 Fifth Av., N. Y. Desk W. 


GALL 


STONES and GALL BLADDER Irritations 


My home treatment has been successfully used over 30 years 
for cause of gallstones of liver and catarrhal inflammation 
and infection of gall bladder. Send for FREE booklet today. 


DR. E. E. PADDOCK, Desk 90, Kansas City, Mo, 


AGENTS---STEADY INCOME 


Large manufacturer of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, 
etc., wishes representative in each locality. Factory to consume 
Big Profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulags 
Freeport Manufactring Co., 23 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Or. Williams Sanatorium, 


CANCER “S855 


Earn $25 Weekly spare time, writing for newspapers, 


aye magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Details FREE. Press Syndicate, 1261, St. Louis, Mo. 

















MY SPECIALTY—Write for 
Free Ulustrated Book. 
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Two Goldfish Tales 


An interesting fish story has been told 
on the famous artist and etcher Whis- 
tler. While living in a large room in an 
old house in Europe on one of the small 
canals with his friend and pupil, Bach- 
er, a well-known etcher and printer, 
the famous artist spied a large goldfish 
in a bowl on the window sill below, 
which belonged to an elderly spinster. 
Admiring it, Whistler suddenly asked 
Bacher if he had fished for it, and, if 
not, then was the opportunity. With a 
bent pin and a spool of thread he hook- 
ed the goldfish from the bowl and flop- 
ped it on Bacher’s table, to the latter’s 
dismay. 

After admiring its fatness he dressed 
it and soon it was sizzling in butter. 
When it was done they both sat down 
to enjoy it, but at the first mouthful 
their faces fell. “Quite nawsty, Bacher,” 
said Whisfler, “I am quite chagrined, 
*tis not at all what I expected; what do 
you think?” Bacher agreed that it was 
disappointing in both flavor and quality. 
“Let’s put it back, Bacher,” said the 
artist. And he attached the bent pin to 
the fried goldfish and lowered it quick- 
ly into the bowl on the window sill be- 
low. “Some time afterward,” Bacher la- 
ter said, “there was a cry of anguish 
from the window below. We heard the 
spinster loudly bewailing the death of 
her pet goldfish which was floating on 
a film of grease on the surface of the 
bowl of water.” But it has never been 
related whether or not she ever knew 
just what happened to her pet. 

About six years ago G. L. Bateman and 
family were drifting along on an, 80- 
acre farm, near Lebanon, Mo., living 
from hand to mouth. They would have 
gladly sold the farm if a purchaser could 
have been found. But then the seeming- 
ly impossible happened. Mrs. Bateman 
won a pair of goldfish at a store in one 
of the near-by towns. Because they did 
not have a suitable bowl for the fish, 
and not wanting to see them die, her 
husband threw them into a small pond 
in back of his barn. 


As he led his horses to water one 
morning the following spring he noticed 
something red on one side of the pond. 
Investigating he found that at least a 
third of the surface of the pond was 
alive with goldfish. He was surprised. 
He had supposed the two goldfish he 
had thrown into the pond were done 
for. It was his belief that goldfish were 
so delicate as to require fresh water. 
He was at a loss as what to do with 
them. The horses would not drink from 
the pond any more. But he let the fish 
stay there until fall thinking the freez- 
ing would kill them. However, to his 
great surprise, they were still there 
the next spring, with many more. At 
his wife’s suggestion they tried to sell 
them. He took a few samples in a pail 
of water to Springfield, some 50 miles 
away, and the first novelty store he 
visited contracted to take all he had at 
a price which almost took his breath. 
His goldfish had proved a gold mine. 

They built a series of ponds near the 


‘tropical waters. 


original and stocked each with a specia| 
variety of goldfish. Before long the, 
had a number of ponds all stocked with 
different varieties including fan-tails. 
ee ribbon-tails, comet-tails etc, 
Now they have 15 ponds and yet they 
are not able to supply the demand. They 
sell in Springfield, Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Tulsa. Last year they sold over 
$20,000 worth of goldfish. 





PLAN LARGEST FISH EXHIBIT 

The $3,000,000 Shedd aquarium inp 
Grant park, Chicago, is said to have over 
130 permanent exhibition tanks, which 
will contain a greater variety of fishthan 
is shown in any aquarium now in exist- 
ence. These tanks will range in capac- 
ity from 375 to 13,500 gallons of water, 
with a total capacity of about 350,000 
gallons. In addition there will be about 
80 reserve tanks in which a reserve 
supply of fish for replacement purposes 
will be kept. Approximately 900 lineal 
feet of glass will be used in the tanks, 
Two great reservoirs will be built with 
a total capacity of 2,000,000 gallons of 
water, half fresh and half salt. 

When completed this will be the larg- 
est aquarium in the world. The New 
York city aquarium, now the largest 
in the world, has 89 tanks with 455 lin- 
eal feet of glass and 29 reserve tanks, 
Philadelphia’s aquarium has 90 tanks 
with 500 lineal feet of glass but it has 
no reserve tanks, 

The permanent exhibition tanks at 
Grant park will be about equally di- 
vided between fresh and salt water. In 
addition there will be a small hatchery 
for exhibition purposes only and a large 
hatchery for actual hatching as wel! as 
a balanced aquarium room of about 5) 
feet in diameter.. Also, five separate 
systems of water are planned. One will 
be a natural fresh water system with 
43 tanks in which will be exhibited na- 
tive fishes of Illinois and surrounding 
states and such other fishes as are found 
in fresh water. 

An artificially refrigerated water sys- 
tem of 12 tanks will be used for show- 
ing trout, salmon and other cold water 
fish. A heated fresh water system in 1! 
tanks will be used by tropical fresh 
water fish. Two systems of salt water 
will be installed, one refrigerated and 
the other heated. One will have 2° 
tanks and the other 43 tanks. In the 
heated system will be shown multi-col- 
ored fish from Florida, Hawaii and other 
The refrigerated sys- 
tem will be divided among native fish 
of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States, 

Two of the largest practical tanks 
in the world are to be installed. Each 
is to be 30 feet long, 10 feet from fron! 
to rear and six feet deep. Larger banks 5 
are not practical because of the limit 
tion of vision. - In these huge tanks wil! 
be kept representatives of the gian! 
fishes. One tank will be devoted to 
jewfish, sharks, and other large fis!) 
while the other tank will hold stur- 
geons, catfish and muskellunge. 


| 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Jim’s Work 
Des Moines (lowa) Register—Prior to her 
decision the governor conferred with her 
husband, James Ferguson, who had done 
most of her campaigning and some of their 
friends. 











Expensive Boxes 
\tlanta (Ga.) Journal—(adv.)—Men’s ties 
1.95. These sell ordinarily for $149. In in- 
dividual gift boxes. 


Willie Live? 

Little Rock (Ark.) Daily News—The 
condition of Willie Conway who was killed 
yesterday for paying a social call on anoth- 
er man’s wife is reported about the same. 





Extra! Steel Trust Controls Orange Blossoms 

Oklahoma (Okla.) Oklahoman—Chicago’s 
Gold Coast gasped-Friday at the splendor of 
a luncheon tendered by Elbert Gary, steel 
magnate, Evanston, who becomes a bride 
Saturday. 





Page Mr. Krishnamurti! 

Bolton (Tex.) Corral—There will be a roll 
call of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
depeadence and those present will take the 
\{merican pledge. 


Relatively Speaking 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Times—It isn’t any 
easy matter to keep from eating a few aunts, 
though some savage races like them and eat 
them with intent. 


A Flyer in Journalism 


Oklahoma (Okla.) Oklahoman—The chris- 
tening of the Chicago will include the re- 
lease of 10 carrier pigeons carrying 1600 
pounds of mail and President Coolidge and 
Postmaster-Gen. Harry New. 





“Excuse It, Please!” 

Worrell (Mo.) Advance—On Page 7 is a 
sale bill for H. L. Shepherd. On account of 
inclement weather Mr. Shepherd feels that 
he should call this sale off temporarily, so 
pay no attention to this advertisement. 





Page Mussolini 


Charleston (S. C.) News—The Sons of 
Italy is a mutual association of nearly all of 
Italian birth and Italian descent residing in 
Charleston, founded and chartered in 1920. 
It has always been a grateful contributor to 
all national calamities. 





Speaking of Insects—— 
Newport (Wash.) Miner—(adv.)—For 
Sale: Ford bug, or will trade for milk cow. 
\. R. Parlett, Route 1. 


“It Won’t Be Long Now” 
Marietta (Ohio) Register—(adv.)—Genu- 
leather footballs, $1.00 each. They 
Vt last long. W. H. Bell. 


This is Indeed a Surprise 


Knoxville (Tenn.) paper—Mr,. and Mrs. 
Brown will be interested to learn that 
have a son who was born in a New 
rk hospital. 


a= 





Yes, We Have Some Cannibals 
Brooklyn (N. Y¥.) Eagle—(adv.)—White 
woman wanted for evening meal; two in 
la lily. 





\ newspaper man has occasion to look 
ver hundreds of papers every week, yet I 
nd that the concise way the Pathfinder 
ndles the current events and topics of 
the day is best for enabling me to keep 

touch with affairs and it is, therefore, 
very valuable to me in my editorial work. 
~—Lee A, Richmond, (Nebr.). 
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Insurance Mx week » 


Protects you against the mounting toll of traffic mishaps. Whether you 
live in city or country you are menaced by America’s 20,200,000 autos, not to 
mention other perils of modern travel. 


Can You Afford to Be Improvident? 


‘What would happen to your loved ones if you were numbered. among the 
1,000,000 persons who will be killed or injured on public highways this year? 


Just think! For only one dollar you can have a policy that pays 


i aeeanemanoanste $7,500 
(( > 





7 500 Accident 4C , 
r| 





*For loss of passenger’s 
life, both feet, hands or 
eyes in a rail or boat 
wreck. 


$3,000 


For like misfortune 
while insured is riding 
in a publie vehicle. 


$1,250 


For like misfortune 
while riding in a private 
vehicle, 


$1,000 


For like misfortune 
through being hit by 
any vehicle, or light- 
ning, tornado or falling 
wall; from fire, also 
drowning. 


EXTRA! 


Insured is guaranteed 
10 or $20 a week for 
weeks, if disabled 
depending on conditions 
under which injured. 


No Physical Examina- 

tion o Other Red 

Tape—Nothing Else to 

Pay—No Assessments— 
No Collections 


As an accommodation 
to its readers, the Path- 
finder has arranged 
with the Federal. Life 
Insurance Company, 4 
nationally-known com- 
pany, to write travel 
and accident insurance 
for gubscribers. If you 
are between 10 and 706 
years of age, theonlyre- 
quirement is that your 
subscription be paid up 
for one yéar—the term 
of the policy. Not only 
can policies be renew- 
ed, but benefits accrue 
through renewals. 


Saw Don’t Delay 
3 ye Mf Act Quickly 
Send application below with $1 for the $7,500.00 protective policy. If you have not paid up your subscription, 


or if not a regular reader of our marvelous news weeklyg you can still take advantage of this special offer by sending 
$2 to cover your subscription and policy both. Just ah out the attached application and send it with remittance. 


FEDERALIZED READERS SERVICE TRAVEL ACCIDENT POLICY 
ete ee A ee ee 
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Pathfinder Publishing Company, Washington, D. C. 
I certify that { am a psid-in-advance reader or member of such reader’s family of the Pathfinder and that I am 
more than 10 years and not over 70 years of age, that I am neither deaf nor blind, and that I am not crippled to 
the extent that I cannot travel safely in public places, and hereby apply for the $7,500.00 Trayel-Accident Policy 
in the Federal Life Insurance Company, issued through the Pathfinder. 


Full Name....... peecccecs TEITITITITITITITILIL TT TTTEe PTT Tr se eeeeereeeeeeeeseees evecsceree 
(Print Name in Full) 

Post OfNCO. ..cecccecccccscenesccscccssscceccccessseesssseceees State. ....ccevccvces Co ceemcccccccecenrsccseces 

B. FP. D..ccccosseeses Oe eeeresecesesasesess coc cE 1800 OF Birth... ..cccccccccccces eeeeese oeereeccoes eecccecess 

TARO OF Bivens cc cdbbiccoccscddcccccccctisabcted ecscscciaccsécscscccedocese BBDe cccccccccccccccccccccessecs 


Write below the name and address of person to whom you want insurance paid in case you are killed; otherwise 
it will be paid to your estate. 


Not more than one policy will be issued to one person, but any or all members of the family ween the ages of 10 
and 70 years can secure one of these policies. If your name is not listed as a subscriber, givé name of the member 
of your family who is a subscriber. subscription to the Pathfinder not being paid for one year in advance, I 
inclose $1 herewith, for another year’s extension of same. If a new subscriber, check here——, and inclose $1 for one 
year’s subscription—$2 for both subscription and policy. My name and address is as follows: 


Peete eee eer eee eee ewe eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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“THE BAT”—FREE! 


Yes, we mean it! 
“The Bat” is the most thrilling detective 


story of the day. Everybody is talking 
about it. Written by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, it has taken the country by storm. 


Not only is it brand-new but it is more 
exciting than any of this popular author’s 
previous mystery tales. Its suspense will 
grip you as no other story will. “The Bat” 
is in such demand that it has been staged 
and also filmed and will appear as a serial 
in the Pathfinder beginning with the Oct. 
30th issue. 

We know that many persons are in a 
hurry to read the story. Accordingly, we 
give you the opportunity to secure an ad- 
vance copy of the book without cost to 
yourself. Simply send us $3 for three new 
yearly subscriptions and we will send you, 
postpaid, this handsome cloth-bound book 
for your trouble. It’s easy to get neighbors 
and friends to subscribe to our sprightly 
news weekly. Besides, you are doing others 
a good turn. 

If you are not a subscriber, or wish to 
renew your subscription, you can secure an 
advance copy of “The Bat” and the Path- 
finder for a whole year by sending only 
$2.25. Book alone, $2 postpaid. 

This is a wonderful opportunity to secure 
a current best-seller—the same identical 
books now being sold by bookstores and 
newsstands at $2.00 the copy—either abso- 
lutely free or at less than cost. We sug- 
gest that you act quickly, because our edi- 
tion is limited. Address: Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Song-Poem Writers Wiser ee ee 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES MAKE sso pany 


We start you, furnish- 
































ing everything. Distributors, Dpl 110.609 Division, Chicago 
DUO Double Strength Extracts wrists cs. 
permanent business. Also mighty attractive line toilet prep- 
arations, household specialties, etc. DUO.Co., Attica, N.Y. 
Tremendous earnings whole or ogy ~ Patented Hot Water 
Bottle. Invention needed eve re. Big commissions. iy 
bonus, We deliver, Wile quick, 6296, LOBL CORP. WIDDLEBORO. M 
BOO OOKS : Send 2e for valuable catalogue of 
philosophical, scientific and sociolog- 
ay oe ry not generally advertised, 
1, 2658 Bway, N. Y. C. 
TOBACCO: Oired Or No Pay 
Or No Pay 
‘ull treatment sent 
oe ree 
$00.00 i Harmion me: om Superba Co. N.T.10 Baltimore. Md. 
fdr enlarged or varicose veins, 
phlebitis and swollen limbs, also our 
Home Treatment 
for leg ulcers or sores. It gives 
immediate relief from pain. Sores 
of 20 years duration healed in a 
few weeks and accomplished while 
at usual work. This treatment 
includes two Corliss Laced Stock- 
ings (knee length) and all the 
remedies with full instructions 
for using. Write for meaSure- 
ment blank and Booklet No. 5. 
so CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
eer U5 Pat of. 25 Tremont St. Boston. Mass. 
Aiso called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, 
Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Can be cured to stay. I mean just what I say, 
C-U-R-E-D and NOT merely patched up to re- 
turn again. Remember, I make this statement 
after handling over half a million cases of 
eczema and devoting 24 years of my life to its 
treatment. I don’t care what you have used or 
are using now, nor how many doctors have told 
you that you could not be cured; all I ask is just 
a chance to prove my claims. Just write me 
TODAY and 1 will send you a FREE TRIAL of 
my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that 
will surely convince you and thousands of oth- 
ersasithasme. Just writemeandtryit. Address: 
Dr. J. E. CANNADAY, Eczema gah hootatiat, 
412 Park Square. Sedalia, Mo. 
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Wrote Anti-Evolution Law 


In your Aug. 2 issue you refer to State 
Treasurer McAlister of Tenn. as author 
of the state anti-evolution law. This is 
a misrepresentation as I am author of 
said law myself. It is my idea alone. I 
talked with Mr. McAlister and showed 
him the bill and left it in his office for 
his stenographer to type for me. His 
supporters took advantage of this and 
tried to make it appear he was the au- 
thor of the bill—J. W. Butler, member 
of the Tennessee house of representa- 
lives. 


Doodle, Doodle, Doodle! 


In a recent issue you published an ac- 
count of making fish worms come to the 
surface by driving a stake into the 
ground and rubbing a board back and 
forth on the top of the stake. Now I 
never have tried that plan of digging 
bait when I went fishing, but I have 
called up doodlebugs from their holes 
in the ground. Many a time when I was 
a boy away back in the 60’s have I with 
a number of other youngsters put our 
mouths close to the ground and called: 
“Doodle, doodle, doodle, doodle up, doo- 
dle up.” In just a little while the sand 
in the hole would begin to move and up 
would come the doodlebug. Then we 
would say: “Doodle down, doodle down.” 
Curiously enough the bug would go 
back down. And now, though “far re- 
moved from that loved situation,” there 
is scarcely a day through the summer 
months that I do not see these funnel- 
shaped apertures in the sand. I have 
never tried calling the bugs up since 
I was a boy in old North Carolina, but 
it may be that they would still answer 
to the call, “doodle up, doodle up.”— 

K. Hayes, Bald Knob, Ark. 


Hoop and Joint Snakes 


You have written several times about 
there being no such thing as hoop 
snakes and joint snakes. Anyone that 
tells you such things lives in an office 
in town and never gets out in the jun- 
gles; if they did they would be scared 
to death at some simple things I have 
seen. I have never seen a hoop snake, 
but my husband has and I have seen 
lots of backwoods folks that have, and 
when my mother was a young girl she 
was raised on a homestead in Ohio, 
right on the spot where Cleveland is 
now, right in the forest among the red- 
skins, and she was brought up right, 
and she would not lie to save her life, 
and she brought me up the same way. 
Now she told me that one day she went 
out to the barn where her father was 
for something, and when she started for 
the house she had not gone far, till her 
father hollered and-told her to jump 
aside, and she jumped, and a hoop snake 
rolled right past her and struck a large 
tree, just far enough up so it could not 
get loose, and her father killed it, and 
the tree died. They have a long spear 
about two inches long on the end of 
their tail and that is full-of poison, and 
it is sure death for one to strike you. 
They grow about-three or four feet long. 
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There are a few here in the mountains. 
but-small, An old bachelor that live; 
near us told us he had killed sever, 
And my husband says that down in the 
Southwest, in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Texas, where he was , 
cowboy when he was a young man, he 
has had lots of fun with joint snakes. 
They are about two feet long and when 
you tap them with a stick they will fly 

to pieces, and each piece is about on. 
inch long, and they are not lizards ¢;- 
ther. He took the head of one once ani 
carried it three miles and put it under 4 
tin bucket, and in the morning the whole 
snake was there, and he lifted up the 
bucket and he said they went together 
so quick you could not tell how it was 
done, and the only way you can kill one 
is to smash its head. Now there are lots 
of old timers that can tell you the same 
thing.—Mrs. L. M. Greider, Joliet, Mont. 


Latter Day Saints 


My motive in writing is to inform you 
that KLDS radio station at Kansas City 
is not operated by the Mormon church 
as you have stated in recent papers. 
KLDS is operated by the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, generally known as the Reor- 
ganized Latter Day Saints. The Mor- 
mon church is often called Latter Day 
Saints but never Reorganized Latter 
Day Saints and but few persons care to 
make the distinction between the two. 
One would think this a trivial matter but 
members of the Reorganized church are 
very much opposed to such inconsider- 
ation.—Mrs. J. Calvin Budd, jr., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Squirrel Ate Matches 
I saw your account of an experiment 
in which mice and rats refused to eat 
the heads of matches. We had a pet 
squirrel that ate the heads of a dozen 
matches or more. It ate enough to kill 
it—E, A. Martin, Herald, Ill. 





WANTED TO KNOW EVERYTHING 


“Now, Joe,” said the fond mother to her 
son, “if you ever have any questions to ask, 
come to me instead of asking your little 
friends.” 

A few days later Joe dashed up to his 
mother. “Mamma, will you tell me the an- 
swer if I ask you a question?” 

“Yes, Joe, if I know it.” 

“Promise me, Mamma, that you'll tell the 
truth.” 

“I promise.” 

“But will you tell me everything?” 
insisted. 

“Yes, everything,” replied the anxious 
mother’ a bit worried as to the outcuie. 
Then there was a long pause at the end of 
which Joe inquired eagerly, “Mamma, how 
do they make bricks?”—Dartmouth Jack 
o’Lantern. 
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BOTTLE TRAVELS 2500 MILES 

On Jan. 1, 1925, Capt. R. A. Oliver, of the 
Baltimore steamship Cold Harbor, droppe‘! 
a bottle containing a paper into the Atlanti 
ocean 100 miles from the Chesapeake be) 
It was recently found by one Timothy F ahey 
in a small inlet known as Doughmore ba: 
on the east coast Of Ireland, about 25'”’ 
miles from where it was set adrift. Fro! 
the course of the current the captain think 
he passed the bottle a dozen times whil: 
it was afloat. 
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Newspaper Views 





Roanoke Times—It’s the running expenses 
that keep a fellow out of breath. 


Omaha Bee—Fewer college chair endow- 
ments and more high chair endowments 
would help this old country of ours quite a 
pit. 

Birmingham News—Nothing works out 
right. In a town where you can park as 
long as you want to, there is no reason why 
you hould want to. 


Detroit News—What French politics seems 
to need badly at this time is several hun- 
dred Yes-Men, 





Winton Vindicator—Modern bathing suit: 
something that begins nowhere and ends 
at once. 





Florence Herald—It appears that when 
Uncle Sam lent money to the Allies he 
borrowed a lot of trouble at the same time. 


Hollywood Citizen—One of these times 
American magnates will control the world’s 
rubber supply. And then, of course, rubber 
will be cheap. 





Detroit News—It is estimated that the 
advice given the farmer since January 1 
now includes virtually everything except 
getting his tonsils out. . 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—We do not know 
much about British titles, but it strikes us 
that as two American women swam the 
English channel, King George might make 
them “Ladies of the Bath.” 


Washington Post—Americans can agrce 
on almost everything except religion and 
the size of hailstones. 





Dayton News—A feminist orator declares 
that working girls should receive men’s 
wages. Some attain this goal by getting 
married, 





Florence Herald—Considering all the pub- 
licity he is getting, we wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the “White House spokesman” 


should run for president in 1928. 

Ohio State Journal—It would be better if 
some candidates who proudly refuse to 
withdraw under fire had been careful not 


to get into the fire in the first place. 


\rkansas Gazette—Maybe what’s wrong 
with this generation is that too many 
parents’ slippers are being worn out on the 
dancing floors. 





London Opinion—Inventors are asked ‘o 
produce a means of inducing rain. The only 
method we know is to organize a picnic. 


Okmulgee Democrat—An Eastern writer 
announces his opinion that “about” and 
“abrupt” are two of the awkwardest words 
in tle English language. What’s the matter 
with “awkwardest”? 


Chicago News—If, as is proposed, 2 coin 
should be authorized bearing the likeness 
of President Coolidge °- might help to re- 
fute the saying that money talks. 


Dallas News—Speaking of the movement 
of youth from the pace to town, we believe 
it should be limited strictly—to about 35 
m an hour, say. 


Dayton News—About the only calendar 
reform some fellows will throw up their 
hats for is one which provides for four or 
live more paydays in every month. 


linneapolis Journal—Mrs. Besant’s Krish- 
hainurti is here to tell us where we were 
carrying on a thousand years ago and where 
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we are likely to find ourselves a thousand 
years hence. A lot of. us need to be told 
where we are now. 


Milwaukee Journal—France is not for 
sale, says Clemenceau. This will astonish 
some American tourists. 


Oklahoma News—A sewing circle is a 
group of women who spend one afternoon a 
week embroidering alleged facts about ab- 
sent friends. 





Muskogee Times-Democrat — Stockings 
must be hereditary. They seem to run in 
many families. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—The infant son 
of Princess Mafalda of Italy has been nam- 
ed “Maurice Frederick Charles Emanuel 
Umbert.” The princess apparently cares 
naught for Mussolini’s order to reduce 
Italian newspapers to six pages. 





Ohio State Journal—Perhaps the coun- 
try’s greatest need at present is a substitute 
for substitutes for the saloon. 


NUTS VALUABLE IN DIET 


Primitive man is said to have lived 
almost entirely on nuts. History records 
evidence that he changed to be a meat 
eater after he long had been a nut eater. 
With modern man nuts have always had 
a place in his diet in some form or other. 
Many prominent dietetists now claim 
nuts to be the most complete vegetable 
food we have. According to Dr. Charles 
Reed, noted physician, nuts contain 
the three essential elements of a com- 
plete diet—namely albumin, carbohy- 
drates and fats. Ground nuts, such as 
the peanut, contain as much as 30 per 
cent of albumin which furnishes pro- 
tein, the essential element of meat to 
the diet. Some nuts are rieh in carbo- 
hydrates, including both starches and 
sugars. Those poorest in starches are 
richest in sugars. Another important 
element to nuts consists of nutrient 
salts which must be considered in food 
substances. 

The only drawback to nuts as a food 
is that they are not adapted for ready 
nutrition. For this reason they are 
difficult to digest. Sometimes they 
cause acid secretions in the stomach 
and in other instances provoke fermen- 
tative changes in the intestines. On the 
other hand, the fact that they are not 
easily digested makes them have a more 
or less laxative effect on some people. 
Therefore they are beneficial to persons 
with a tendency to constipation. Edi- 
ble nuts, says this authority, should be 
recognized as a valuable aid to our diet, 
but they should be eaten sparingly. We 
should chew them thoroughly and 
should only take them into the stomach 
with other foods. 








An acquaintance of mine, after expressing 
a desire to know the platform of a cer- 
tain political party, was immediately in- 
formed by an act of mine in placing a 
recent issue of your remarkable. publication, 
the Pathfinder, contaihing the exact data 
into my friend’s hands for his perusal. 
He did not limit himself with the reading 
of the platform but continued on right 
through the entire magazine, from cover 
to cover, until he had digested it all and 
was “hollerin’” for more. So here’s one 
dollar to: cover a ‘subscription for him so 
as'to keep him quiet for a year at. least — 
R. D. Campbell (Wash.). 
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IS THERE TOO MUCH 


URIC ACID 


IN YOUR BLOOD? 
Get this FREE 85 cent Bottle 


Did you get up this morning tired, head 
dull, back aching, joints stiff, muscles sore, 
weak all over? 

_ Were you in and out of bed half a dozen 
times last night? 

Are congested kidneys, irritated bladder, 
rheumatic pains and aches making you feel 
“old” and miserable? 

Let The Williams Treatment prove what 
it can do for you. Get well. Be strong. 
Enjoy living. 

Send this notice and address to The Dr. 
D. A. Williams Co., Dept. GA-3391, P. O. 
Building, East Hampton, Conn. , 

You will receive an 85 cent bottle (32 
doses) free, by Parcel Post. No obligation 
on your part. Thousands using this medi- 
cine. Established 1892. Only one free bot- 
tle to any address. No C. 0. D. Nothing to 
pay. Try it at our expense. 


New Kind of 
Spectacles 
1000 Pairs To Be Given Free 


CHICAGO, ILL—A new, true-vision 
spectacle has been created, which is 
guaranteed unbreakable,cannot tarnish 
and is a great improvement over all 
other makes, as they will enable anyone 
to read the very smallest print, thread 
the finest needle and see far or near. It 
is now taking the country by storm. 

The manufacturers, True-Fit Optical €o., 144% 
Jackson Blvd., Depw& T. F-3676, Chicago, Illinois 
are offering to give 1,000 pairs free to those 
who will help introduce it. Write today for full 
particulars, also ask them to explain how you 
can get the agency, and, without experience or 
money, make $250.00 to $500.00 per month. 














Agents— Here It Is 





PERRY LUDLOW CO., S- 413 Dayton, Ohio 


Make BIG Money 


YOU CANNOT PAIL in selling the wonderful 
new Maison Marcellers. Sensationally success- 
ful; women the country over clamoring for 
this remarkable invention, which gives such 
an amazingly beautiful marcel, deep, undulat- 
ing, perfect, waves in only 30 minutes, at home. 
Simple, easy to use; wave lasts for days; no 
ge omy hot irons; no beauty shop expense. 
One sale brings a flood of others. Send 25c for 
sample and full details. 

Dept. C, MAISON de BEAUTE, 711 Quincy St., CHICAGO 


Varicose Veins, Eczema 
Swollen Leg, Ulceration 


Viscose Method heals sore legs by increasing the 
circulation which causes them. Avoids lay- 













hew discovery. P. A. Viscose Co., 803 So. Lake St. 
Los Angeles, Cal 








Make a New lype Phonograph 
OT me) mm (lt me) (e MOTs 


Get the 
Beautiful Tone 
and Volume of 
the New 
Expensive 
Phonographs 
by Using the 


_ New PHONIC Reproducer 


ing, metallic tone of your phonograph. Now you can have 

the beautiful, natural, full-rounded tone of the expensive 
new machines which are startling the world! Yet you need not buy 
a new phonograph if you have an old one. The reproducer is the 
HEART of any phonograph—and the New PHONIC reproducer 
makes your old phonograph like an entirely new one. Based on the 
new PHONIC principle. Makes every record as real as living people! 
Makes you think the orchestra or artist is in the same room. 


Never Before Such Tone 


Tones never before heard are clearly distinguished when the New 
PHONIC reproducer is used. Test it on an old record you have 
played again and again. Hear the difference yourself. Listen to the 
deep low notes and the delicate high notes. Hear now plainly and 
clearly the voice sounds. Note the natural tone of the violin and the 
piano, and the absence of ‘‘tinny’’? music. You will be amazed at 
the difference. ° 


N at last you can say goodbye to the squeaky, nasal, rasp- 


Volume Without Distortion 


The New PHONIC reproducer is ideal for dancing or for home 
entertainments. Its volume is almost double that of the ordinary 
reproducer. Yet there is no distortion of sound. The new principle 
enables you to use even the very loudest tone needles without the 
ear-splitting effects of old reproducers. The New PHONIC is always 
mellow and natural and pleasing in tone. 






for only 
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Direct 





Factory 





10 Days’ Trial—Send No Money 


You cannot realize the tremendous difference in favor of the New 
PHONIC until you hear it in comparison with your present repro- 
ducer. That is why we want to send it to you on 10 days’ trial. Send 
no money now —just the coupon. Pay the postman only $3.85 plus 
a few pennies postage when the New PHONIC arrives. Then play 
old records and new records with it, and with your own. If you are 
not delighted with the difference in volume and tone, send our repro- 
ducer back within 10 days and your money will be refunded. T 
low price of $3.85 is made possible by dealing direct with phonogra, 
owners. Over 350,000 people have saved money by purchasing thei: 
records from us. Now we save them money on the finest reproducer 
made. If sold in stores the price would be at least $7.50. Our price 
only $3.85. Mail coupon now for 10 days’ trial. BE SURE TO 
STATE THE NAME OF PHONOGRAPH YOU OWN. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, INC. 
Dept. 259, 327 West 36th Street, New York 





National Music Lovers, Inc., Dept. 259 
327 West 36th St., New York 


Please send me a New PHONIC reproducer for 


sRSRARERERRARESE NEEM 


(give name of Phonograph) 
I will pay the postman $3.85 plus a few cents postage. If I am not satisfied after trial, 
I will return your reproducer within 10 days and you guarantee to refund my moncy. 





Name 








Address 





City . State i 














